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; But ere he taste, it is fit he ask No matter! well that gazer knew 
LIT? es RAPT UBB For a blessing on bow! and meat. The tone of bliss, and the eyes of blue. 
Let me but pray for a minute’s space, Sir R hid his burning face 
y pmghy dead ae Le avec Aad 11 oo rene in Swfal f vehion ’ ; 
y. I swear to thee, by our Lady’s grace, nd a) ein a ‘ashion 
a THE LEGEND OF THE TEUFEL-HAUS. I shall eat waa drink like ten!” Wes ~— by some sudden passion. 
- hat ty fancies o’er him ran ?— 
BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
; The lord of the castle in wrath arose, Oh, Pity will be slow to guess them ; 
~ The way was lone, and the hour was late, He frowned like a fiery dragon ; And never, gave to the holy man, 
The And Sir Rudolph was far from his castle-gate. Indignantly he blew his nose, Did good Sir Rudolph e’er confess them. 
to The night came down, by slow degrees, ‘And overturned the flagon. But soon his spirit you might deem 
On the river stream, and the forest-trees ; And, «« Away,” quoth he, “ with the canting priest, Came forth from the shade of the fearful dream; 
And by the heat of the heavy air, Whe etitas aameliad ta0 th dnight feast, His cheek, though pale, was calm again, ; . 
dat = of. a8 lightning everday And breathes through a helmet his holy benison, And he spoke in peace, though he spoke in pain. 
Ly And by the roaring of the floods, To comp iy SOS, COEAGRS HY Speen F Aid aothdiietel bepees oe Soe ag 
In half an hour, a man might say, r : Not mine, not mine !—I have loved thee long, 
L The Spirit of Storm, would ride that way. That moment all the lights went out ; Thou hast quitted me with grief and wrong. 
re- But little he cared, that stripling pale, And they dragged him forth, that rabble rout, But pure the heart of a knight should box 
For the sinking sun, or the rising gale ; With oath, and threat, and foul scurrility, Bless on; Gitte on, thou art ends for me 
~ For he, as he rode, was dreaming now, And every sort of incivility. Yet Thalt thon know, by a certain sign, 
Poor youth, of a woman’s broken vow, They barred the gates; and the peal of laughter, Whose lips have been ws near to thine,” 
Of the cup dashed down, ere the wine was tasted, Sudden and shrill, that followed after, Whose mod Rave looked upon thy sleet 
Of eloquent speeches sadly wasted Died off into a dismal tone, And varnat away, and aenged ra freee 4 
Of a gallant heart all burnt to ashes, Like a ep | epirit’s painful moan. Whose heart note sce —abedion as it will 
And the Baron of Katzberg’s long mustaches. “I wish,” said Kudolph, as he stood, Has spared thee, and adored thee, still!” ix 
So the earth below, and the heaven above On foot in the deep and silent wood, wiswien Je mantle, rich and wide, 
He saw them not ;—those dreams of love, “I wish, good Roland, rack and stable From his a the trembli uth untied 
found, and ill fi 1 May be kinder to-night than their master’s table ?” : ing ye R 
_ oad pore ag oun + “ —_ bed nd, And — it o’er those dangerous charms, 
en extremely deaf and blind. h i . . 
i At last he opened his great blue eyes, By this the storm had fleeted by ; pe Tiree tooked, sometaaae Hesighed ; 
And as about in vast surprise, And the moon with a quiet smile looked out And away, away, from the perilous tent, : 
Found that his hunter had turned his back, From the glowing arch of a cloudless sky, Swift as the rush of an eagle’s wing, 
An hour ago on the beaten track, Flinging her silvery beams about Or the flight of a shaft from Tartar string, 
And now was threading a forest hoar, On rock, tree, wave, and gladdening all Inte the wood Sir Rudolph went : 
Where steed had never stepped before. With just as miscellaneous bounty, Not with more juy the school- boys run 
As Isabel’s, whose sweet smiles fall To the gay green fields, when their task is done; 
** By Cwsar’s head,” Sir Rudolph said, In half an hour on half the county. Not with more haste the members fly, 
** It were a sorry joke, I Less wild Sir Rudolph’s pathway seemed, When Hume has caught the Speaker’s eye. 
If I to-night should make my bed As he turned from that discourteous tower ; And at last the daylight came; and then 
On the turf, beneath an oak! Small spots of verdure gaily gleamed A score or two of serving men, " 
» Poor Roland reeks from head to hoof ;-— On either side; and many a flower, Supposing that some sad disaster 
Now, for thy sake, good roan, Lily, and violet, and heart’s-ease, Hod bepeenst to their lord and master, 
ol, I would we were beneath a roof, Grew by the way, a fragrant border ; Went out into the wood, and found him, 
Were it the foul fiend’s own !” And the tangled boughs of the hoary trees Unho and with no mantle round him. 
re Were twined in picturesque disorder ; Ere hé cotild tell his tale romantic 
_ Bre the tongue could rest, ere the lips could close, And there came from the grove, and there came from the hill, The leech pronounced him clearly frantic 
The sound of a listener’s laughter rose, The loveliest sounds he had ever heard, So ordered him at once to bed r 
: It was not the scream of a merry bo The cheerful voice of the dancing rill, : ae 
; ‘ : And clapped a blister on his head. 
y When harlequin waves his wand of joy; And the sad, sad song of the lonely bird. Within the sound of the castle-clock 
Nor the shout from a serious curate, won And at last he stared with wondering eyes, There stands a huge and rugged rock 
1 By a bending bishop’s annual pun ; As well he might, on a huge pavilion ; And I have heard the p vide ess 
8 Nor the roar of a Yorkshire clown ;—oh, no! *Twas clothed with stuffs of a hundred dyes, That the grieving groom at noon that da 
t 1t was a gentle laugh, and low ; Blue, purple, orange, pink, vermillion ; Found gallant Roland, cold and stiff, 
6 Half uttered, perhaps, and stifled half, And there were quaint devices traced At the ~~ of the black and beetlin, cliff 
| A good old-gentlemanly laugh ; All round in the Saracenic manner; Beside the rock there is an oak wie s 
1 Such as my uncle Peter’s are, And the top, which gleamed like gold, was graced Tall, blasted by the thunder-stroke 
u When he tells you his tales of Dr. Parr. With the drooping folds of a silken banner ; And I have heard the asante bay, 
: The rider looked to the left and the right, And on the poles, in silent pride, That there Sir Rudolph’s mantle ia 
z With something of marvel, and more of fright : There sat small doves of white enamel ; And coiled in many a dead| wreath 
i But brighter gleamed his anxious eye, And the vail from the entrance was drawn aside, A venomous serpent slept beneath The International 
. When a light werd out from Pye a by. . — flung on = humps adh silver camel. P ; . 
Thither he spurred, as gay and gla n short it was the sweetest thing 
; ‘As Mrs. Maquill's delighted lad, For a weary youth in a wood to light on ; THE SOUNDING STATUE OF MEMNON 
: When he turns away from the Pleas of the Crown, And finer far than what a king ; . 
. Or flings, with a yawn, old Saunders down, Built up, to prove his taste, at Brighton. Who has not heard of the sounding statue of Memnon of old, which, 
i And flies, at last, from all the mysteries The gilded gate was all unbarred ; shrinking during the long and silent hours of night, sent its moaning 


Of Plaintiffs’ and Defendants’ histories, 

To make himself sublimely neat, 

For Mrs. Camac’s, in Mansfield Street. 
At a lofty gate Sir Rudolph halted ; 

Down from his seat Sir Rudolph vaulted: 

And he blew a blast with might and main, 

On the bugle that hung by an iron chain. 

The sound called up a score of sounds ;— 

The screeching of owls, and the baying of hounds, 

The hollow toll of the turret bell, 

The call of the watchful sentinel, 

And a groan at last, like a peal of thunder, 

. As the huge old portals rolled asunder, 

eed pated from the castle hall 

Paced forth the white-robed seneschal. 

He stayed not to ask of what degree 

So fair and famished a knight might be; 

But knowing that all untimely question 

Ruffles the temper, and mars the digestion, 

He laid his hand upon the crupper, 

And said,—** You’re just in time for supper !” 
They led him to the smoking board, 

And placed him next to the castle’s lord. 

He looked around with hurried glance : 

You may ride from the border to fair Penzance, 

And nowhere, but at Epsom Races, 

Find such a group of ruffian faces, 

As thronged that chamber : some were talking 

Of feats of hunting and of hawking, 

And some were drunk, and some were dreaming, 

And some found pleasure in blaspheming. 

He thought, as he gazed on the fearful crew, 
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That the lamps that burned on the walls burned blue. 


8 They brought him a pasty of mighty size, 
To cheer his heart, and o charm his eyes ; 
They brought the wine, so rich and old, 
And filled to the brim the cup of gold ; 
The knight looked down, and the knight looked up, 


But he carved not the meat, and he drained not the cup. 


** Ho, ho,” said his host with angr 
“J Wot our guest is fine ; met 
Our fare is far too coarse, I trow, 
For such nice taste as thine : 
‘ : Yet trust me I have cooked the food 
And I have filled the can, ‘ 
Since I have lived in this old wood 
For many a nobler man.” 
** The savory buck and the ancient cask 
To a weary man are sweet 


And, close beside it, for a guard, 
There lay two dwarfs with monstrous noses, 
Both fast asleep upon some roses. 
Sir Rudolph entered; rich and bright 
Was all that met his ravished sight; 
Soft tapestries from far countries brought, 
Rare cabinets with gems inwrought, 
White vases of the finest moald, 
And mirrors set in burnished gold. 
Upon a couch a grayhound slumbered ; 
And a small table was encumber’d 
With paintings, and an ivory lute, 
And sweetmeats, and delicious fruit. 
Sir Rudolph lost no time in praising ; 
For he, I should have said, was gazing, 
In attitude extremely tragic, 
Upon a sight of stranger magic ; 
A sight, which, seen at such a season, 
Might well astonish Mistress Reason, 
And scare Dame Wisdom from her fences 
Of rules and maxims, moods and tenses. 
Beneath a crimson canopy 
A lady, passing fair, was lying ; 
Deep sleep was on her gentle eye, 
And in her slumber she was sighing 
Bewitching sighs, such sighs as say, 
Beneath the moonlight, to a lover, 
Things which tine coward tongue by day, 
Would not, for all the world, discover : 
She lay like a shape of sculptured stone, 
So pale, so tranquil :—she had thrown, 
or the warm evening's sultriness, 
The broidered coverlet aside : ; 
And nothing was there to deck or hide 
The glory of her loveliness, 
But scarf of gauze, so light and thin, — 
You might see beneath the dazzling skin, 
And watch the purple streamlets go 
Through the valleys of white and stainless snow, 
Or here and there a wayward tress 
Which wandered out with vast assurance 
From the pearls that kept the rest in durance, 
And fluttered about, as if ’twould try 
To lure a zephyr from the sky. 
‘‘ Bertha !’—large drops of anguish came 
On Rudolph’s brow, as he breathed that name— 
‘* Oh fair and false one, wake and fear ; 
I, the betrayed, the scorned, am here.” 
The eye moved not from its dull eclipse, 
The voice came not from the fast-shut lips ; 





voice forth when the rays of the rising sun lighted upon its ite 
front? Mankind are fond of paradox ; contradiotiens act with a Breage 
charm upon human nature. Generation after generation passes away, 
regretting the dreamy days of infancy, and craving for other sunset 
stories, and other fairy-tales, to think and dream of amidst the conten- 
tions of manhood and the diseases of old age. The unlikely thought is 
the most probable; and things impossible are for that very reason 
eagerly believed. In the heart of mankind there is a leaning to un- 
truth. A lie finds ready believers, where a truth looks vainly. for 
credit. Mahommed died as king; Christ as malefactor. The most 
zealous votaries are those of error, and minds which have fallen @ prey 
to a really unreasonable prejudice are not to be won over. W we 
smile at the tenacity with which people in former times clung to false 
notions and untrue ideas, we should, perhaps, be more tenacious of 
them if they were handed down to us. There are few of us who would 
not have sent Galileo to the stake; and very few of us who would like 
to lose that beautiful tale of Memnon of Egypt, and of his sounding 
statue. 

History, as it is taaght in our schools, is an odd mixture of anecdotes 
and fables, which the pupil gets by rote, as the master got them, and 
which, according to individual disposition, are in after-life remembered 
or forgotten. Some only adhere to the mind; a few anecdotes, a few 
fables, seem destined for universal remembrance: they cling to the 
memory; they haunt our dreams; if the torrent of events roll over 
them, they will rise from the waters after many days; they will bé as 
clear and bright before the mind as in the hour when the pleasing tale 
first fell on the wondering ear of childhood. The tale of Memnon ig 
among these. 

Egypt is the land of mysteries ; it is the land of the dead, where vast 
cities are built for them beneath the surface of the earth; where they 
have dwelt some thousands of years in uninterrupted silence and in 
darkness. All its grandeur and splendour are devoted to the mystery 
of the grave. Its mighty temples, its rock-built palaces, its stu us 
fanes; the Pyramids that rear their labyrinthine structures heaven- 
wards; their obelisks, gigantic monuments of men that had lived—are 
all but different kinds of graves. They were the habitations of the 
dead, who, like the silk-worm, had passed their lives in pre a 
home after death. But Thebes, beyond any other, is the city of the 
dead. War, devastation, time, have destroyed her monuments; her 
temples have crumbled to dust. The City of a Hundred Gates, the 
oldest among the cities of the earth, which, even in the time of Herodo- 
tus was decaying, is now but the City of Ruius. 

There is no sound of life among her crumbling fanes, among her bro- 
ken columns. Beasts of prey walk her streets with noiseless tread; 
the vulture of the desert swims above in the blue air, but the hoarse 
tones of his voice die in the distance before they can waken the echo of 
a thousand tombs. The wandering Turkoman shrinks from the ap- 
proach of the city; ghost-like creatures destructive of human life— 
ghools, which feed on the flesh and drink the blood of human beings, 





are said to live within its precincts; the hoofs of his horse tread noise- 
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lessly on the yellow sand, while his head is turned towards the desert. 
Thus had centuries passed in silence over the City of Ruins and of the 
Dead, were it not for one voice. On the plain of Thebes, close to her 
erumbled walls, there towers a gigantic human form to the skies. It 
is a colossal statue of granite; it represents a man in a sitting posture, 
with his hands resting on his thighs. The guardian spirit of that vast 
city is frozen into bleak black stone in viewing its desolation, and thus 
it sits, an eternal witness of eternal ruin. Years—many years—have 
come and gone; the sun of the evening still sets upon that dark and 
motionless form. The morning sun throws his first rays of light and 
warmth upon it, and the silence which reigns in the City of the Dead 
is broken. The cold stone, waking into life, utters a human voice of 
woe ; a deep moaning sound streams on the wings of the morning wind 
far into the Lybian desert. ; 

This moaning, how is it to be explained? Is it an expression of sor- 
row at the desolation upon which a new day shines’ Is it a sound of 
joy when the light of morning dispels the frore shades of night? To 
the Greeks it was the last. Memnon—thus they held—a son of Auro- 
ra, sacrificed his life at the siege of Troy, where he sided with Priam 

inst the Greeks. This statue in the plain of Thebes was dead and 
diet: but when the rays of Aurora fell upon the cold stone, it sounded 

a harmonious welcome to the goddess seether of Memnon. 

Thus in the midst of Egypt, and dating from a time when that mys- 
terious country had no connexion whatever with neighbouring nations, 
we find the statue of a Grecian hero, the monument of the son of a 
Grecian goddess. Thanks to the imaginative powers of their poets, and 
even of their historians, the Greeks were never embarrassed by the 
origin of geographical denominations. They had always a store of he- 
roes and fivttase, whose names were derived from the names which 
they wanted to explain. These imaginary persons and genealogies are 
of frequent recurrence in their works, and raise no doubt as to the most 
fabulous origins,—such as Canopus the founder of Canope, who was 
said to be pilot to Menelaus; and Pharus, who is said to have made or 
discovered the isle of Pharos. Pelusium is thus ascribed to Peleus, and 
Abydos to Abydus. 

he Greeks, so well prepared to derive heroes from the names of 
laces, found in Egypt and Ethiopia many vast buildings, which, in the 
anguage of the country, were styled Memnonia. They found a town 
of the name of Anteopolis, which was at once put down as founded by 
Anteus, the antagonist of Hercules, who was, in order to strengthen the 
probability, attached to the service of Osiris. The Memuonia were as- 
cribed to Memnon, one of the persons in Homer's epics. 

Memnon is twice mentioned in the Odyssey ; once as a son of Aurora, 
by whose hands Antilochus fell; and the second time as the most beau- 
tiful of warriors and as son of Titho, brother to Priam. Beyond this 
in Homer’s poems Memnon is solely mentioned as a member of the fami- 
ly of Priam, who came from a neighbouring Oriental country to the 
reseue of Troy. 

Almost all the poetic persons of the Greeks have in a similar manner 
their first origin in Homer. Later poets have bat enlarged upon their 
characters and history. Hesiod quotes the son of Aurora as the King 
of the Ethiopians ; the confusion of the two ideas of the Orient and of 
Ethiopia being perpetual among the ancients. Later poets have based 
ips epopees on the few lines of the great poet. They sing the birth 
and exploits of Memnon, son of Aurora, killed by the ruthless hands of 
Achilles under the walls of Troy. Simonides, Pindar, and others, ex- 
alt the beautiful Memnon, who proceeded to Troy with an army of 
Ethiopians. Aischylus, Sophocles, and Theodectes, composed dramas 
in his honour, the titles of which have alone come down to us. But ac- 
cording to another tradition Memnon’s father, Titho, was a Persian 
chief, who sent his son with 100,000 Ethiopians, as many Susians, and 
100,000 battle-cars, to the assistance of Priam, his tributary. 

So great a here must have left monuments on record, and, indeed, a 

hway in Assyria bore his name. He is also said to have built the 

walls of Babylon; and according to some authors, it was he who found- 
ed Susa. It was there, they report, that he erected a range of mag- 
nificent buildings, which have, however, never existed except in the 
imaginations of poets; and Ctesias, who had vainly inquired for them, 
tells the travellers they. need not trouble themselves with vain research- 
es, these beautiful palaces having been destroyed before the reign of 
Cyrus. They have, indeed, disappeared like the far-famed tomb of 
Osymandyas, of which no trace remained in the days of Alexander; or 
that of Porsenna, which in Varro’s time existed only in the fabulous 
traditions of Etruria. But whether the Memnonian palaces of Susa 
onée really existed, or whether they were mere tions of poetic fan- 
cy, certain itis that Memnon, or some —e whose deeds were 
ascribed to him, was so famous that the road from Susa to Troy bore 
traces of his march. In the days of Pausanias they showed in Phrygia 
the camp where he had rested with his army. The priests of Escula- 
pius at Nicomedia, exhibited his sword. His tomb was in many places: 
at Troades, on the banks of the Esepus, where a town bore his name; at 
Paphos ir Cypria, and at Susa. Aurora brought his corpse to the last- 
named city. 

After Alexander’s time, Memnon passed over into that country which 
is properly called Ethiopia. Diodorus says, the Ethiopians of Egypt 
(those of the south) contest this eastern origin of Memnon. “ They 
pretend that this man was born amony them; and they show ancient 
palaces, which to this day they call Memnonia.” Demetrius, an ob- 
scure author, tells us that Titho sent another army of Ethiopians to 
the succour of his son. This army had proceeded as far as Abydos in 
Upper Egypt when the news of the hero’s death reached them. They 
immediately stopped on their march, and all the soldiers hung their 
crowns on the acacias, which decorated the temenos of the temple. 
This myth is doubtlessly founded on the fact that Abydos, celebrated 
for her acacia woods and her temple of Osiris, contained buildings 
which bore the name of Memnonia, and for that reason were ascribed 
to Memnon. 

Another myth dates from this epoch. Poets celebrate certain birds 
called Memnonides, which sprung from the ashes of Memnon. Among 
others they are mentioned by Ovid, Metam. xvii. 601, sg. :— 

Ab illo 
Memnonides dict, cum Sol duodena peregit 
Signa, parentali periture, Marte rebellant. 

These birds were said to come at certain seasons of the year to clean 
the monument of Memnon with great care, and to moisten it with the 
waters of the Esepus, by dipping their wings into the stream. In 
Pliny’s time it was a current report that the Tengenis birds arrived 
each year in the middle of Ethiopiato honour the hero. This is said of 
the Asiatic Memnon; for as to the Ethiopian hero of the same name, 
whose existence can scarcely be doubted, and of whom Damis affirms 
that he never had been at Troy, we must at once understand him to be 
8 different person from the heroof Grecian song. The Asiatic Memnon, 
whom the Grecian poets celebrate, may be a creature of imagination, 
but the builder or builders of the Memnonia, of those vast buildings of 
that name which formerly were found in almost all towns of Middle 
and Upper Egypt, has more substantial evidence for his existence. No 

an traditions, before their acquaintance with Egypt, tell us of 
on’s exploits in Ethiopia Proper; but when the Greeks met with 
Memnonia they were at once sure that these buildings were erect- 
ed by the hero of their songs, and, forgetting the purely Asiatic scene 
of action which their traditions had hitherto assigned to Memnon, they 
exulted in finding their own hero, the son of one of their goddesses, 
known and res: among 4 barbarian nation. Understanding that 
there were Memnonia at Thebes, they resigned their own Vemnon for | 
@ mightier one. The Thebans, however, were not so easily convinced. 
They knew that their Memnonia were but imitations of those Ethiopian 
buildings which we may safely ascribe to the race of the Pharaohs. 
Besides, the names of Rameses and Amenophis on the walls of the | 
building were sufficient evidence for them. But it flattered their vani- 





was obscured by the poetic fancies of many nations and ages. Meta- 


illustrate, but can never explain a fact. 


criticism, instead of bringing the matter home to the mind, makes us 
youth, when veil after veil falls before us, and the Memnon which ex- 
isted in our fancy passes away to yield the place to the real Memnon, 
our regrets will not be lasting. The gain of rational knowledge will 
make up for the loss in fancy: the loss of poesy will be indemnified by 
the gains ofhistory. And in history—in trué account of the men 
and things of former times—lies a deep and solemn poesy. The infan- 
cy of nations flies fromit; their youth despised it ; but verily the stone 
which the workmen cast aside, that stone has been made the corner- 
stone upon which the manhood of nations built a shrine of the true 
Goddess of Poesy. 

It is scarcely possible to put any kind of faith in the strange connex- 
ion which many persons, not poets, but men of study and of science, 
have thought proper to establish between the statue of Memnon and 
the Symbolic of the Orient. Symbolic as a science is, indeed, one of 
those pompous expressions in which our own time delights; and this 
term dispenses people, as they think. from exactly knowing what they 
say, and under the safeguard of it they attempt to explain to others 
what they themselves are far from comprehending. Thus Creuzer, a 
German antiquary of no small reputation, expresses his opinion that 
the sounding statue of Memnon was meant as a symbol of the limits of 
day and night; as the annual cycle of Psalms; as the matin-watch or 
the cycle of the Hores ; as the sounding harmony of the Spheres; as 
an incorporate token of the light eternal; as a dial, indicative of the 
incarnations of the sun. These and many other interpretations are 
too beautiful to be true. We may ask, by what means our author ar- 
rives at results both so surprising and unprecedented? we are justified 
in the inquiry from what texts, cn vellum or on stone, or from what 
documents, he collects his knowledge? from what trees he culls such 
fair fruits? A question of this kind would, perhaps, do more than 
startle—it would dismay. Forbearing, therefore, to trespass upon the 
acuteness of the feelings of so poetical a mind, we prefer advancing at 
once the incontrovertible proposition,—that whatever Creuz-r and the 
Symbolists of his kind affect to know about the statue of Memnon, and 
its connexion with the philosophy of Greece and [ndia,must be derive] 
either from the inscriptions on the statue itself, or from the writings 
of authors who witnessed the miracle of the sounding stone, who knew 
the opinions of men concerning it, and who, if any hidden meaning 
were expressed by the statue or its sound, must’ have been happy to ex- 
plain the symbolic mystery. Knowledge is not intuitive; it does not 
enter the mind on the summer winds; it does not fall upon us as the 
rains of autumn; it must be striven for and gathered from certain fixed 
matter-of-fact sources. To prove the symbolic signification of the 
sounding statue, documents ought to have been produced, quotations 
to have been made, which supported the statement of Memnon’s being 
meant to indicate the cycle of Psalms, the matin-watch of the Hores, 
and similar fanciful things. An accidental similarity of sound does 
not constitute an identity of names, and the critical observer will be 
cautious how to allow a fortuitous coincidence of trivial facts to vitiate 
the final result of his investigations. We will now say a few words 
about the construction of the statue, its position, and its history. 

And here we must teach our curiosity to resign the gratification of 
beholding the first formation of the state, of the laws, of the institu- 
tions of Egypt. To expect this would be to expect the impossible. Itis 
not so with other nations. Though obscured by tradition, though fal- 
sified by poetic fables, yet we see how a poor and needy tribe of free- 
booters and robbers congregate on the Latian hills; we witness their 
first rude attempts at religion, at public safety, and government. We 
behold their faculties apalesity eveloping; we see their fates assu- 
ming a greater importance; we follow each step in their career, and 
when the powers of the earth fall into the dust before the almost omni- 
potent will of the ‘‘ Senatus Populusque Romanus,” we glory in the re- 
sult, as though it had been brought about by our own agency. The 
fabric of their — greatness has been constructed under our own 
eyes; the broad light of historic day has shone upon it. Of other na- 
tions History has been silent, until they forced themselves into her 
pages. The tribes of Huns and Tartars, who from time to time have 
overrun and ransacked the historical nations, obtained commemoration 
during the time only that they did so. 











ty to think that st ers had retained the memory of the great con- 

quests of their ancient kings, and that the names of the works of art 

on which they prided themselves should correspond with the name of a | 
foreign demi-god and invader. The circumstances of the Greeks trans- | 
ferring their Memnon into Ethiopia Proper, and thus making him a. 
native of Africa, has induced later poets to represent him as black ; 

while the Memnon of the earlier Grecian poets is white, according to 

his Asiatic origin. 

We have allowed’the smooth run of Grecian fable to carry us away 
from the famous sounding Colossus. Memnon has been silent since | 
many hundred years. The voice of the desert is hushed, and travellers | 
listen in vain for the harmony which salutes the break of day. But 
though it be gone, this sound, this voice of the stone, has occasioned 
many surmises; many hypotheses have been built uponit. The ques- 
tion, What occasioned this extraordinary sound ? has long been mooted, 
and long unanswered. Letronne, the French antiquarian, has, indeed, | 
thrown « new light upon a subject which, up to his time, had been laid | 
in “the double night of ages, and of Night’s daughter, Ignorance.” | 
On this, »s on similar subjects, Speculation has done ber best or -her 


worst, «nd it was time that light should be thrown upon a matter which 


Their fates had been unrecorded before they trod upon historic ground, 
and remained unrecorded from the moment they left it. But the case 
of Egypt is anomalous in the extreme She had become civilized before 
she reasoned on her civilization ; performed actions, and immeiiate- 
ly lost the consciousness of them. The long and inaccurate lists of 
her earlier kings. which the priests drew up for Herodotus, do not 
make a history: royal names by themselves are mere sounds. They 
have no power to explain, to elucidate, to record. The history 
of Egypt dates from the time that the first Grecian pirates landed 
on her coasts. It is from that time her fates are recorded, but 
also that her decline is dated. Thus in Egypt we see a nation enter- 
ing upon the historical stage, not to form itself, but then to lose 
in substance; not to consolidate, but to decay. The curtain rising 
from before them displays a firmly organized nation, whose customs, 
whose religion, solid and fixed as they are, seem to have thus existed 
since the beginning of Time ; for tuere is no trace to indicate how they 
were formed, and from what they grew. A country is thrust forward 
upon the scene, with towns already built; with idols that would appear 
never to have lacked a temple; with royal palaces already crumbling 
with age; and with tombs of marvellous magnitude filled with a host 
of time-dried corpses. And Thebes, then no longer the capital of that 
mysterious country, was beginning to fall into ruins. Among the giant 
monuments of that extraordinary town, there were two colossal stat- 
ues found on the plain outside the walls; two towering figures, which 
the traveller's curious eye may to this day behold, and be awed by the 
thought of this seeming eternity in stone. These two colosses bear at 
first sight a striking resemblance to each other; they have the same 
position, the same height, and the same substance. ut on closer ex- 
amination an essential difference becomes apparent. The one, standing 
to southward, consists from head to the feet of one single block of stone. 
The colossus of the north is, on the contrary, composed of two distinct 
parts: the first, reaching from the feet up to the middle of the thighs, 
is one entire piece of granite; the second, comprising the whole upper 
part, is composed of thirteen blocks in five layers. These blocks are 
not of the same substance as the monolithic part ; they consist of that 
kind of sandstone of which the palace and temples of Thebes are built 
Even if we had no historical evidence tu direct us, we could not but see 
in this the restoration of some later period. Every Egyptian colossus, 
whatever its size, was uniformly of one entire block of stone; and there 
can b> no doubt that this divided colossus was originally, like the other, 
formed of one single piece of granite, and that the upper part, being 
broken by some accident, was at a later period rebuilt with such mate- 
rials as were nearest hand. 

This is proved, not only by the texts of Strabo and Pausanias, but 
also by some moe on the statue itself. Strabo (who travelled 
in Egypt between the years of 19 and 7 before Christ) says,—* Of the 
two monolithic colosses one is entire ; one is broken in the middle, and 
the upper half is fallen—they say, in consequence of an earthquake.” 
Pausanias, speaking of this statue, says likewise,—‘‘ The upper part, 
from the head t» the loins, is fallen down, but the rest is upright.” 
The journey of Pausanias to Egypt falls into the reign of Hadrian, and 
between the years 130 and 138. At arother place, speaking of a sound- 
ing stone, he says,—‘* This appeared marvellous unte me; but what 
astonished me more was the Egyptian Colossus, which one sees at Thebes 
in Egypt after having passed the Nile, on the road to the royal tombs. 
I have, indeed, there beheld a sounding statue, which is commonly 
hight Memnon; but the Thebans pretend that this statue represents 
not Memnon, but Pamenophus, a native of that country. There are 
also people who believe that this s atue, which they say was mutilated 
by Cambyses, is that of Sesostris.” Juvenal, too, gives a faithful and 
poetical description of this state cf the statue :— 

Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chorde ; 


but he abstains from mentioning the cause of the fracture, concerning 
which there were two different reports,—an earthquake, and the vio- 
lence of Cambyses. Both were traditional when Hadrian travelled in 
Egypt; but the latter tradition has been adopted by Julius Africanus 
in his Chronicles, by Eusebius and Syncellus, and by other compilers 
of more modern date. Consequently it is to this day the general opin- 
ion. Nevertheless we have many reasons to doubt the correctness of 
the statement, and prefer the report which Strabo quotes. It is to be 
considered, that neither Strabo nor Pausanias give their own opinion: 
they merely recor t the information which they received on the spot. 
If, then, the report according to which Cambyses was said to have bro- 
ken the statue, were authentic, the colossus must have been broken 
above tive hundred years when Strabo visited it. But when Strabo was 


bors will impress on the mind what it already knows; parables will 
An overabundance of them, 
and on a subject which must be considered with the reflective eye of 


giddy and confused. And though we may regret the day-dreams of 
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at Thebes he was assured that Cambyses, whom the Egyptians «,.. 
then held in great detestation, had broken a/most all the public a 
ments and statues, excepting always this colossus, which it Was “ 
tinetly stated owed its mutilation to an earthquake. Cambyses f. 
the eternal fe of the Thebans: the ruins of time and — 
genee were ibed to him; and the real cause of the mutilation of by A 
Statue must, in Strabo’s time, have been well known, to induce the =~ 
state any other cause than the atrocious barbarity of the ruthi, . 
spoiler. If there had been any doubt whatever as to the reason a 
the statue was broken, they would gladly have charged Cambyses bn 
it; as indeed they failed not to do, when a hundred and fifty years 7 
ter, under Hadrian, the natural and real cause had sunk into obliyi 4 
Now it happens, that but afew years before the journey of Strabo, 
Thebes had fe devastated by a terrific earthquake. Eusebius . a 
ing of it, places it in the 188th Olympiad, or the sixteenth year ° the 
p= hy of Agustus, or twenty-seven years before the birth of Christ 
** Thebse Egypti,” such are his words, ‘‘ usque ad solum diruta sunt,”* 
—an expression which is evidently exaggerated. The time betwee 
this earthquake and Strabo’s journey was from fifteen to twenty Sone 
The earthquake had been recent and terrific—sufficient reasons ‘t, b 
remembered. That so large and heavy a colossus should haye ion 
broken, when the other statue, and even the town of Thebes, remained 
undestroyed, might admit of a doubt, were it not for the observations 
which Mr. Roziéres has made on the action of the climate on the gra. 
nite in that country, where the violent and sudden changes of the 
temperature will enlarge the fissures of granite-blocks. : 
(To be concluded next week.) 





A BANK NOTE FORGERY. 


Viotti’s division of violin-playing into two great classes—good playin 
and bad playing—is applicable to Bank note making. The processeg 
employed in manufacturing good Bank notes we have already described: 
we shall now cover a few pages with a faint outline of the various arts. 
stratagems, and contrivances employed in concocting bad Bank notes 
The picture cannot bedrawn with very distinct or strong markings, 
The tableaux from which it is copied are so intertwisted and complica. 
ted with clever, slippery, ingenious scoundrelism, that a finished char; 
of it would be worse than morally displeasing : it would be tedious, 

All arts require time and experience for theirdevelopment When 
anything great is to be done, first attempts are nearly always failures. 
The first Bank note forgery was no exception to this rule, andits story 
has a spice of romance init. The affair has never been circumstanti- 
ally told; but some research enables us to detail it :— 

inthe month of August, 1757, a gentleman living in the neighbour. 
hood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields named Bliss, advertisedfora clerk. There 
were, as was usual even at that time many —— ; but the success. 
ful one was a young man of twenty-six, named Richard William Vaugh. 
an. His manners were so winning and his demeanour so much that of 
a gentleman (he belonged indeed to a good county family in Stafford. 
shire, and had been a student at Pembroke Hall, Oxford), that Mr. 
Bliss at once engaged him. Nor had he occasion, during the time the 
new clerk pet him, to repent the step. Vaughan was so diligent, in- 
telligent, and steady, that not even when it transpired that he was, 
commercially speaking, ‘‘ under a cloud,” did his master lessen con- 
fidence inhim. Some enquiry into his antecedents showed that he had, 
whileat College, been extravagant ; that his friends had removed him 
thence ; set him up in Stafford as a wholesale linen draper, with a 
branch establishment in Aldersgate Street, London ; that he had failed, 
and that there was some difficulty about his certificate. But so well 
did he excuse his early failings and account for his misfortunes, that 
his employer did not check the regard he felt growing towards him. 
Their intercourse was not merely that of master andservant. Vaughaa 
was a frequent guest at Bliss’s table ; by-and-by a daily visitor to his 
wife, and—to his ward. 

Miss Bliss was a young lady of some attractions, not the smallest of 
which was a handsome fortune. Young Vaughan made the most of his 
opportunities. He was well-looking, well-informed, dressed well, and 
evidently made love well, for he won the young lady’s heart. The 
guardian was not flinty hearted, and acted like a sensible man of the 
world. ‘It was not,” he said on a subsequent and painful occasion, 
‘* till I learned from the servants and observedby the girl's behaviour 
that she greatly approved Richard Vaughan, that Iconsented; but on 
condition that he should make it appear that he could maintain her. 1 


had no doubt of his character as a servant and J knew his family were 
respectable. His brother is an eminent attorney.” Vaughan boasted 











that his mother (his father was dead). was willing to re-instate him iz 
business with a thousand pounds ; five hundred of which was to be set- 
tled upon Miss Bliss for her separate use. 

So far all went on prosperously. Providing Richard Vaughan could 
attaina position satisfactory to the Blisses, the marriage was to take 
placeon the Easter Monday following, which the Calendar tells us hap- 
pened early in April, 1758. With this understanding, he left Mr. Bliss’s 

service, to push his fortune. 

Months passed on, and Vaughan appears to have made no way in the 
world. He had not even obtained his bankrupt’s certificate. His visits 
to his affianced were frequent, and his protestations passionate ; but he 
had effected nothing substantial towards a happy union. Miss Bliss’s 
guardian grew impatient ; and, altnough there is no evidence to prove 
that the young lady’s affection for Vaughan was otherwise than deep 
and sincere, yet even she began to lose confidence in him. His excuses 
were evidently evasive, and not always true. The time fixed for the 
wedding was fast approaching ; and Vaughan saw that something must 
be done to restore the young ludy’s confidence. 

About three weeks before the appointed Easter Tuesday, Vaughan 
went to his mistress in high spirits. All was right: his certificate 
was to be granted in a day or two; his family had come forward with 
the money, and he was to continue the Aldersgate business he had pre- 
viously carried on as a branch of the Stafford trade. The capital he 
had waited so long for, was at length forthcoming. In fact, here were 
two hundred and forty pounds of the five hundred he was to settle on 
his beloved. Vaughan then produced twelve twenty-pound notes ; Miss 
Bliss could scarcely believe her eyes. She examined them. The paper 
she remarked seemed rather thicker thanusaal ‘Qh,” said V augh- 
an, “all Bank bills are not alike.” The girl was naturally much 
pleased. She would hasten to apprise Mistress Bliss of the good neve. 

Not for the world! So far from letting any living soul know he ha 
placed so much money in her hands, Vaughan exacted an oath of f 
cresy from her, and sealed the notes up in a parcel with his own yw 
making her swear that she would on no account open it till after their 
marriage. — 

Bent days after, that is, “* on the twenty-second of March,” (1758) 
we are describing the scene in Mr. Bliss’s own words—‘* 1 was oe 
with my wife by the fireside. The prisoner and the girl were eitting ; 
the same room—which was a small one—and although they whispere¢, ‘ 
could distinguish that Vaughan was very urgent to have something ~ 
turned which he had previously given to her. She refused, and Nay 
han went away in an angry mood. I then studied the girl's face, a 
saw that it expressed mueh dissatisfaction. Presently a tear broke “t 
I then spoke, and insisted on knowing the dispute. She refased ~ e ; 
and I told her that until she did, I would not see her. The next et: 
asked the same question of Vaughan; he hesitated. “Oh!” I — A 
dare say it is some ten or twelve pound matter—something to ~ 
wedding baubie with.” He answered that it was much more than i 
it was near three hundred pounds! ‘ But why all this secresy, I oer 
and he answered it was not proper for people to know he had eed 
money, till his certificate was signed. I then asked him to what — 
he had left the notes with the young lady? He said, as I had o “7 
suspected him, he designed to ive hera proof of his affection and tru oa 
I said, “ You have demanded them in such away that ‘it must be _ 
strued as an abatement of your affection towards her.’ ’ Vaughan ot 
again exceedingly urgeut in asking back the packet; but Bliss ened 
bering his many evasions, and supposing that this was a trick, voor mo 
advising his niece to restore the parcel without proper See atte . 
The very next day it was discovered that the notes were pina > 

This occasioned stricter enquiries into Vaughan’s previous Siesi sted 
turned out that he bore the character in his native place of a¢ — vaeist 
and not very scrupulous person. The intention of his rramgt | o~ ad 
him was an entire fabrication, and he had given Wiss Bliss the il 
notes solely for the purpose of deceiving her on that matter. ber 
while the forgeries became known to the authorities, and he > Seen” 
ed. By what means, does not clearly appear. The“ Annual ashing 
says that one of the engravers gave information; but we fin S 
in the newspapers of the time to tig that stateme 
it corroborated on Vaughan’s trial. : ath 

When Vaughan was rectal he thrust a piece of paper Into his mouth 


ne sroved 
and began to chew it violently. It was, however, rescued, and p on 


nt; neither was 


ET 





* Buseb. Chron. ad S. Hieron, r. p. 154 
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Sane ut. p 
e forged notes; fourteen of them were found on bis per- 
“ re his lodgings were searched twenty more were discovered. 
“v ughan was tried at the Old gry on the seventh of April, before 
id wansfeld. The manner of the forgery was detailed minutely at 
6 trial :—On the first of March (about a week before he gave the twelve 
er to the young lady) Vaughan called on Mr. J ohn Corbould, an en- 


yer, and gave an order for a promissory note to be engraved with 


these Words :— 

a” I promise to pay to , or Bearer, , London —. 

There was to be a Britannia in the corner. When it was done, Mr. 
d (for that was the alias Vaughan adopted) came again, but ob- 
‘ected to the execution of the work. The Britannia was not good, and 
ne words ** I promise” were too near the edge of the plate. Another 
: asin consequence engraved, and on the fourth of March Vaughan took 
T away: He immediately repaired to a printer, and had forty-eight 
oa ressions taken on thin paper, provided by himself. Meanwhile, he 
ro ordered, on the same morning, of Mr. Charles Fourdrinier, another 
ngraver, & second plate, with what he called *‘ a direction,” in the 
words, «« Por the Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” This 
was done, and about a week later he brought some paper, each sheet 
« folded up,” said the witness, ‘‘ very curiously, so that I could not see 
what was in them. I was going to take the papers from him, but he said 
he must go up stairs with me, and see them worked off himself. I took 
him upstairs ; he would not let me have them out of his hands. I took 
g sponge and wetted them, and put them one by one on the plate in 
order for printing them. After my boy had done two or three of them, 
] went downstairs, and my boy worked the rest off, and the prisoner 
game down and paid me.” new)... 

Here the Court pertinently asked, «‘ What imagination had you when 
a man thus came to you to print on secret paper, ‘ the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England?” . 

The engraver’s reply was :—‘‘I then did not suspect anything. But 
I shall take care for the future.” As this was the first Bank of England 
note forgery that was ever perpetrated, the mg oe was held excused. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the delicacy of the reporters 
that, in their account of the trial, Miss Bliss’s name is not mentioned. 
Her designation is ‘a young lady.” We subjoin the notes of her evi- 

ce:— , 

= A young lady (sworn). The prisoner delivered me some bills ; these 
are the same (producing twelve eounterfeit Bank notes sealed up in @ 
eover, for twenty pounds each), said they were Bank bills. I said they 
were thicker paper—he said all bills are not alike. I was tokeep them 
till after we were married. He put them into my hands to show he put 
confidence in me, and desired me not to show them to any body ; sealed 
them up with his own seal, and — me by an oath not to discover 
them toany body. And I did not till he had discovered them himself. 
He was to settle so much in Stock on me.” : 

Vaughan urged in his defence that his sole object was to deceive his 
affianced, and that he intended to destroy all the notes after his mar- 
riage. But it had been proved that the prisoner had asked one John 
Ballingar to change first one, and then twenty of the notes; but which 
that person was unable to do. Besides, had his sole object been to daz- 
tle Miss Bliss with his fictitious wealth, he would most probably have 
entrusted more, if not all the notes, to her keeping. 

He was found guilty, and passed the day that had been fixed for his 
wedding, as a condemned criminal. 

On the 11th of May, 1758, Richard William Vaughan was executed 
at Tyburn. By his side, on the same gallows, there was another forger, 
William Boodgere, a military officer, who had forged a draught on an 
army agent named Calcroft, and expiated the offence with the first forger 
of Bank of England notes. 

The gallows may seem hard measure to have meted out to Vaughan, 
when it is considered that none of his notes were negotiated and no per- 
son suffered by his fraud. Not one of the forty-eight notes, except the 
twelve delivered to Miss Bliss, had been out of his possession ; indeed 
the imitation must have been very clumsily executed, and detection 
would have instantly followed any attempt to pass the counterfeits. 
There was no endeavour to copy the style of engraving on a real Bank 
note. That was left tothe engraver ; and as each sheet passed through 
the press twice, the words added at the second printing, ‘ For the Go- 
yernor and Company of the Bank of England,” could have fallen into 
their proper place on any one of the sheets, only by a miracle. But 
what would have made the forgery clear to even a superficial observer 
was the singular omission of the second “n,” in the word England.* 

The criticism on Vaughan’s note of a Bank clerk examined on the 
trial was : —‘* There is some resemblance, to be sure; but this note,” 
(that upon which the prisoner was tried) ‘‘ is numbered thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty, and we never reach so high a number.” 
Besides, there was no water-mark in the paper. The note of which a 
fac-sitile appeared in our eighteenth number, and dated so early as 

1699, has a regular design in the texture of the paper; showing that 

the water-mark is as old as the Bank notes themselves. 

Vaughan was greatly commiserated. But despite the unskilfulness 
of the forgery, and the insignificant consequences which followed it, the 
crime was considered of too dangerous a character noi to be marked, 
from its very novelty, with exemplary punishment. Hanging created 
at that time no remorse in the public mind, and it was thought necessa- 
ry to set up Vaughan as a warning to all future Bank note forgers. The 
crime was too dangerous not to be marked with the severest penalties. 
Forgery differs from other crimes not less in the magnitude of the spoil 
it may obtain, and of the injury it inflicts, than in the facilities attend- 
ing its accomplishment. The common thief finds a limit to his depreda- 
tions in the bulkiness of his booty, which is generally confined to such 
property as hecan carry about his person; the swindler raises insu- 
perable and defeating obstacles to his frauds if the amount he seeks to 
obtain is so considerable as to awaken close vigilance or enquiry. To 
carry their projects to any very profitable extent, these criminals are 
reduced to the hazardous necessity of acting in concert, and thus infi- 
nitely increasing the risks of detection. But the forger need have no 
accomplice ; he is burdened with no bulky and suspicious property ; he 
needs no receiver to assist his contrivances. The skill of his own indi- 
vidual right hand can command thousands; often with the certainty of 
not being detected, and oftener with such rapidity as to enable him to 
baffle the pursuit of justice. 

It was a long time before Vaughan’s rude attempt was improved up- 
on: but in the same year, (1758), another department of the crime was 
commenced with perfect success :—namely, an ingenious alteration, for 
fraudulent purposes, of real Bank notes. A few months after Vaug- 
han’s execution, one of the northern mails was stopped and robbed bya 
highwayman ; several Bank notes were comprised in the spoil, and the 
robber, setting up with these as a gentleman, went boldly to the Hat- 
field Post-office, ordered a chaise and four, rattled away down the road, 
and changed a note at every change of horses. The robbery was, of 
course, soon made known, and the numbers and dates of thestolen notes 
were advertised as having been stopped at the Bank. To the genius of 

ahighwayman this offered but a small obstacle, and the gentleman- 

thief changed all the figures “1” he could find into “4's.” These 
notes passed currently enough ; but, on reaching the Bank, the altera- 

tion was detected, and the last holder was refused payment. As that 
person had given a valuable consideration for the note, he brought an 
action for the recovery of the amount; and at the trial it was ruled by 
the Lord Chief Justice, that ‘‘ any person paying a valuable considera- 
tion for a Bank note, payable to bearer, in a fair course of business, has 


an understood right to receive the money of the Bank.”—Household 
Words. 
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A BRUSH WITH PIRATES 
OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


J had a delightful run of seven days and a half from the Lizard to 
bP amie +. iz. The “ Bay,” as we crossed it, was as smooth as a 
ig pow ie » With the exception of a heavy swell from the Atlantic, 
7 * we ed much to the discomfort of Stewart, one of my Hey sy erro 
1 “y omahiy bees the cruise much, and as he says that he never 
his § Hhorough’y Lappy except when at sea, I take peculiar pleasure in 
g Seng and regard him as one after my own heart. 
Z Poor ie on the other hand, though a most excellent fellow and 
ra on at Ad is certainly no sailor, and I believe is never more 
uly miserable than in a fresh breeze afloat; yet he fancies, after some 
months’ confinement to his chambers, varied only by the disma! and mo- 
notonous routine of attendance at Westminster, that he gets a certain 
Stock of health” in a shorter time on board ship than he could in any 


other way, and is accordingly not ay il hi i 
Eater nkhere yeah erse to avail himself occasionally 





* Bad orthography was by no means unc i i 
ments at that period ; the days of the week, i pl Fade gee ae el 
land itself, are speltin a variety of ways, onthe deg beaks of the Bank of Bog- 


You should see him the morning after a blowy night, in order thorough- 

ly to understand how little he is suited to adapt himself to the circum- 

stances about him; he will make his appearance about ten or eleven iu 

a black frock coat, and with as spotless a white tie on as if he were just 

going into court. I often wonder that he does not always go about in 

a wig andbands. ‘ Well, Stewart. howd’yedo? What sort of a night, 

old fellow, eh ?”—** Oh, very indifferent indeed ; I scarcely slept at all ; 

I don’t feel at all well.”—* Well, never mind; take a slice or two of 

that Spanish ham, or some of this vol au vent, or a little of yonder 

‘dindon aux truffes ;’ you’ll find them tolerable in their way.”—* Oh, 

dear me! how awkward this table is, swinging about. No, no, thank 

you; I won't eat anything. Vil just take a cup of weak tea, with a lit- 

tle lemon in it.” Shortly after imbibing this curious beverage he dives 

back into his own cabin, when at intervals strange sounds are heard, 

resembling the abortive efforts of a drunken man to imitate the crow- 

ing of acock. You go on deck, and if you return below in a couple of 
hours you find the poor fellow as pallid as his own neckcloth, stretched 

at full-length on one of the sofas, wedged up with a lot of pillows for 

**dunnage,” intently poring over divers ominous-looking large blue 

pamphlets. You approach, imagining, perhaps, that they are new ma- 

gazines or some light periodical, and find to your dismay that they are 

the last five or six numbers of ‘‘ Dowling and Lowndes’s Reports,” 

which he is diligently studying. ‘‘ Good God! is it possible that a 

man can sit down in cold blood and study ‘practice cases’ at a time 

like this? Why, man, we are just half across the Bay of Biscay, and 

here is a fine French corvette about a mile to leeward trying to hold 
her own with us, butit won’t do. She’s aclipper, too. Come on deck, 

Stewart. Here, take the glass, and have a look at her; you may goa 
long way before you see a prettier model than she is.”—* Corvette! 
corvette! I don’t want to see one; I’m very comfortable here; only let 
me know when you see /and, that’s all.”—** Why, how pale you look ; 
I believe you’ve eaten nothing all day. Here, steward, bring out one 
of those patés de Nantes we laid in at Cherbourg.” —* Yes, sir.””—** Oh, 
no, thank you,no; the very sight of it—Oh, no; if you'll allow me, I'll 
just take a bit of toast, and a glass of soda-water or a little lemonade.” 
‘* Bless the fellow! Why, I believe he never thinks of anything but 
lemons. No wonder you're ill; why, you'll kill yourself, as sure as 
fate.” 

We spent a few days at Cadiz very pleasant}y; and what with lion- 
izing in the town, and making some excursions into the interior, sketch- 
ing, and so forth, the time sped pleasantly enough. Stewart was re- 
viving, and actually began to show symptoms of convexity and rubi- 
cundity; he became proportionably more talkative and cheerful, and 
spoke in raptures of the Bay of Biscay, and of the delights of a marine 
excursion ! 

Poor fellow, he little knew what was in store for him within the 
next week, or he would hardly have shipped himself on board the 
schooner again. Having taken care to provide an —— supply of 
Spanish wine, Bayonne hams, and other needful commodities, we got 
once more under way, and stood to the southward, intending to “‘ bring 
up” for a brief space under the “ Rock;” but we had not left Cadiz 
many hours when a tremendous gale came on, accompanied with violent 
and incessant rain, and the most vivid lightning I almost ever beheld ; 
this storm lasted six and thirty hours, during which time the wind 
shifted from N.N.W. to N., and from N. to N.E. and by N. As we 
were bound for the Meditérranean, we had consequently, after having 
been driven by the gale to the southward of the Straits, to make a dead 
beat to windward for more than a day and half; and as most of us on 
board had had, since we left Spain, a pretty good spell of work, I de- 
termined, now that the wind had moderated very much, to run along 
the African coast until we discovered a convenient place for anchoring. 

Having been unable for some time to determine our course and dis- 
tance, except by dead reckoning, which, under recent circumstances, 
was necessarily liable to error, 1 was very glad to seize an opportunity 
which offered itself of ascertaining our position by surer means, and [ 
accordingly found the longitude to be 3 deg. 34 min., and the latitude 
35 deg. 46 min., whereupon, shaping a southerly course, in about three 
hours the look-out gave the first intimation of land on the ‘ lee-bow.” 

In another half hour it was discernible from the deck, and even Stew- 
art manifested an unwonted degree of activity and eagerness in order 
to catch his first glimpse of the shores of Africa. 

As we neared them, the appearance they presented was singular, and 
certainly unlike that of any European coast [ know. Bounding the in- 
tensely blue sea over which we were rapidly skimming was a long nar- 
row dusky line, which was gradually lost in the hazy distance both to 
the west and east; long low undulating plains of »right verdure ex- 
tended beyond the sandy shore. which agreeably surprised us, as we 
had naturally anticipated little more than arid deserts, and wild, in- 
terminable rocky wastes. Beyond the green plains, lofty granite, or 


termined to satisfy themselves fully as to what we were, they gradual« 
ly pulled close round us, and yet so noiselessly, that, had I not been* 
watching them intently the whole time, I could not have credited that 
the oars which impelled them were in motion. 
After the lapse of little more than five or six minutes our inquisitive 
visitors, seemingly satisfied, dcparted; and we saw them now join the 
three lerger boats. 
It became at once pretty evident what sort of gentry we were likely 
soon to have to deal with, and Gordon fully coincided with me in my 
opinion. As there was not the slightest breath of wind stirring, to get 
away was, of course, impracticable ; and conseqently the only thing to 
be done was to make as rapidly as ible such preparations as the 
nature of the warning suggested, an as the short time which might 
probably be allowed us might admit of; and as it may possibly occur 
that the details of those arrangements may be serviceable on other 
similar occasions, I will state fully what we did. 
The first thing was to turn all hands upon deck, totell them thatina 
very brief space of time we were likely to have a piratical attaek made 
upon us, and that I expected and required every man to co-operate in 
repelling it. To this proposal all cheerfully agreed, except Stewart, 
who, lawyer-like, began to argue upon the probabilities of the case, to 
weigh all the different pros and cons, and to urge what he considered 
strong objections against assuming a hostile attitude, and began refer- 
ring to Vattel, and proceeding to quote several passages therefrom, to 
peers that we had no right todo what he called *‘an act of war.” Il, 
owever, quickly silenced him by turning to page 302 of that work, 
wherein it is stated that ‘‘ Those to whom an injury is done or intend- 
ed have a right to make war.” ‘As for the conclusion of the argu- 
ment,” I added, ** we will postpone that till to-morrow, having now to 
act and not to talk.” 

As we atill had the seine (a new strong net) hanging to dry, it struck 
me that it would form a very useful substitute for a boarding netting, 
and I soon had it accordingly doubled and triced all round us, givi 
it, by means of oars and spars, an elevation of about six feet on bot 
sides above the bulwarks, and supporting it securely in that position 
by lashing it to the forestay and shrouds. I thenhad all the spare sails 
dragged out of the sail-room stowed and firmly lashed to the top of the 
bulwarks, so as to protect my men as much as possible, and render still 
further abortive all attempts at boarding. Our defensive arrange- 
ments being thus dis , it became necessary to consider what could 
be done in the offensive way. Between the masts I had, more for orna- 
ment than anticipated use, a long French 12-pounder field-piece, pur- 
chased almost at the price of old metal at Brest; ani for our amuse- 
ment we had fitted it with an oak-carriage and a small traversing plat- 
form, after the present approved naval model. The gun, though coon. 
ing Napoleon’s initial, had never been much used, and being richl 
and elaborately chased all over from the muzzle-ring to the p Fen ~'f 
had been, perhaps, originally intended for a present to some potentate 
re‘ner than for actual service ; however, as we now were fully deter- 
mined upon rendering it available, I began to examine into my stock of 
ammunition. 

Fortunately, sometime before leaving England, I found that the yacht 
wanted additional ballast aft, and to supply the deficiency had pur- 
chased about two tons of old lead and about three of iron, the latter 
almost entirely consisting of iron-shot of various sizes; and as this was 
all immediately under the cabin-floor, it was speedily accessible. It 
proved, however, to be mostly either of a much larger or smaller 
calibre than our 12-pounder required; indeed, the greater part were 
6lb. and 321b. balls. From amongst the former we soon selected enough 
for our use, and, wrapping them in oakum to diminish the windage, we 
determined to give good weight to our customers by putting two of 
these to each charge, cramming ina canvas-bag-full of leaden balls on 
the top, with ajunk-wadover. Of powder there was abundance, and 
we speedily filled a few extemporary cartridges, delivering them into 
the custody of Campbell, an old man-of-war’s man, who was dubbed 
gunner for the occasion, and, in common with the rest of the crew, was 
in a state of inexpressible delight at the notion of a “brush.” To them, 
indeed, neither the force, character, nor numbers of the attacking 
party seemed of any moment; they looked upon the whole proceeding 
as a capital bit of fun, only hoping that the alarm would not prove a 
false one, and not considering that, if our anticipations were well- 
founded, we should probably have a hard struggle for life. 

Slung on either side of the cabin were a dozen good serviceable per- 
cussion carbines, about as many pistols of the same bore, an equal 
number of bright boarding-pikes and short cutlasses, and our own 

well-used fowling-pieccs. While I had been engaged on deck, Gordon 
had taken down the firearms, wiped them out, loaded them carefully, 
and distributed them amongst the crew, which, including steward and 
cook, numbered twenty-two men and two boys. As the cook was nota 





more probably limestone mountains, with jagged peaks and craggy 
sidés, arose; and as their hue of pale azure blended with the rosy tint 
lent them by the setting sun, they formed no unpleasing feature in the 
grand and novel scene which was developing itself before us. 

The first point to which we were enabled, by reference to the chart, 
to give a name, proved to be Cape Quillates, or, as the Spaniards call 
it, Caba Quilatas; but almost at the same time, but further to the 
northward and westward, we “ opened” a little island called the Isle of 
Alboran. It is little better than a rock, about a mile in length, lying 
N.E. and S.W., and not rising in the highest part much more than fifty 
or sixty feet from the water. The lead here giving us no indication of 
danger, and the wind having lulled very much, I determined to bring 
4 for the night under the lee of this rock, the latitude of the centre of 
which I subsequently found to be 35 deg. 58 min. 3 sec., longitude 3 
deg. 1 min. 7 sec. It lies about midway between the very prominent 
headland Caba de Tres Forcas and Quilatas, that isto say, about twenty 
miles from either ; and as the land to the southward forms a convenient 
bay, very tolerable shelter may be procured here in ordinary weather. 

After getting things in order, and repairing some trifling damage 
which we had sustained during the last few days, I landed, with Gor- 
don and Stewart, taking half-a-dozen hands with us, for the purpose 
of trying our luck with the ‘“‘seine,” for which there is on one side of 
the island a little creek admirably adapted, the shore being sandy, 
quite devoid of rocks er weeds, and sloping with a gradual descent; our 
first haul was most successful, for we captured some fifty or sixty fish, 
chiefly red and grey mullet, weighing from two to six pounds each, and, 
amongst other varieties, some resembling ordinary smelts, but far su- 
perior to them both in size and flavour ; two succeeding hauls supplied 
us with more than we could consume in the next two days, although 
there were the cravings of four and twenty mouths to satisfy; and even 
Stewart revelled in anticipation of the red mullet, which, he correctly 
hinted, would prove delicious with a little cayenneand /emon! On re- 
turning on board, we found that he had actually provided himself at 
Cadiz with asmall chest of his favourite acetous fruit, the juice of which 
he was constantly imbibing. 

We had that day a grand sunset, such a one, indeed, as one rarely 
bebolds out of the tropics; and long after all, save the watch on the 
forecastle, were hushed in repose, I remained with Gordon, lingering 
on deck, unable to tear myself away from the contemplation of the 
beautiful scene. 

As we were thus pleasantly, if not profitably, employed, Duncan, one 
of the anchor-watch forward, stepped up to us, and, touching his hat, 
said that he thought he had observed, for some time past, a suspicious- 
looking boat hovering about at no great distance; the other men could 
not make anything out; yet I fancied that, after gazing intently in the 
direction in vores} I could just perceive some dark object on the sur- 
face of the sea; but it appeared either motionless or moving very slow- 
ly. As, however, I was well aware of the nature of some of our present 
neighbours along this wild coast, I had already directed a sharp look 
out to be maintained, and now sent Duncan with a night-glass to the 
crosstrees for further information. In the course of five minutes, he 
reported that he could distinguish three large long-boats low in the 
water, the crews apparently lying upon their oars, and scarcely show- 
ing their heads above the gunwales: they were not much more thana 
mile and a half off. A Scotch lad, who was remarkable for his quick- 
sightedness, now suddenly called our attention to something approach- 
ing in the opposite direction; we were not long in satisfying ourselves 
what this object was. It proved to be a low sharp-built boat, almost 
approaching in form to a canoe, and manned by two hands; they were 
pulling stealthily towards us, as if for the purpose of renee I 
immediately desired every man to conceal himself beneath the bul- 
warks, while I took up my station behind the mainmast, steadily keep- 
ing a glass fixed upon the canoe. Seeing nothing about the schooner 
to indicate that any one was awake, the little boat, whose oars were 
muffled, paddled up to within twenty feet of our bowsprit end, where I 
noticed them rapidly interchanging remarks in an inaudible whisper ; 
but their remarks were aided by rather significant gestures, clearly 
satisfying me of the nature of their visit and of the object of their 
scrutiny. 

As no living thing could be detected on board, and as they seemed de- 








very pugnacious looking person, he was ordered to get his fires alight, 
and his coppers filled without delay, for a purpose which will be appar- 
ent in the sequel; the two boys and the steward were directed oaely 
to load the firearms for the others as they were discharged, while 
Stewart, who did not at all seem to relish the fighting part of the busi- 
ness, was requested to prepare linen, bandages, and restoratives for 
those who might chance to be hit. The available force thus comprised 
nineteen of the crew, Gordon and myself—that is to say, twen*y-one 
hands. Campbell and three others were stationed at our long gun, 
five other men were deputed to serve two little brass signal guns of 
about two inches bore, which we had loaded with musket-balls, and 
were likely to be of some little utility at close quarters, though their 
appearance, it must be owned, was not very formidable. 

Having made all these dispositions, which did not altogether oooupy 
much more than half an hour, I hailed the man aloft for information 
as to the movements of our expected foes. To our surprise, however, 
he said that he had for some time wholly lost sight ot them; that the 
four boats seemed to have disappeared, and that nothing was discern- 
ibie on the surface of the sea around but the island before mentioned. 
This puzzled us much, but appeared to relieve Stewart's mind great- 
ly; and he even commenced joking upon the absurdity of all “ our 
warlike demonstrations against a parcel of poor, harmless, and un- 
armed fishermen.” ‘I told you so,” he said, ‘‘ but you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me; and here, instead of having been comfortably in bed all this 
time, you’ve been harassing the sailors and knocking yourselves up, 
loading guns, sharpening pikes, and other absurdities of that sort. 
Come, I shall turn into bed; I’ve had enough of this. Good night.” 

So saying, he disappeared into his cabin, and in ten minutes was 
snugly coiled between the sheets. I was beginning to think that he 
might be right, after all, and was debating as to the expediency of 
sending all hands below, with the exception of the watch; but Duncan 
dissuaded me strongly, saying that he had reason to know well the 
character of the marauding villains along this coast, having, seven 
years previously, been desperately wounded in an attack which they 
made, not many miles from our present position, upon a merchant ves- 
sel in which he was, and which they surrounded, when becalmed at 
night, between Restinga and the Zalfrin Islands. I determined, there- 
fore, at any rate to profit by the old man’s experience, and not to be 
caught napping; so, after a conference with Gordon, we agreed to 
keep on our guard for another hour at least: and, as the moon was 
still high, nothing could approach us unperceived, and we felt pretty 
confident as to our capability of giving the rascals a warm reception 
if they succeeded in getting alongside. 

Meanwhile, as every min thus at quarters was lying on the deck, I 
thought no harm could arise, so long as we kept a keen look out, in 
serving round to all a ration of cold beef and a stiff glass of grog; in 
accordance with the old proverb, “‘ that an Englishman never likes 
fighting on an empty stomach.” This seemed a welcome mandate, and 
the hungry fellows disposed of the provender almost as fast as it was 
served out, so eager were they for the fray. It gave both Gordon and 
myself much pleasure to observe the confidence and total absence of 
apprehension on the part of all on board, and to reflect, at the same 
time, that we had effected all that could have been done in the way of 
preparation, and must now, under Providence, calmly abide the issue. 
I took the opportunity of addressing the men, disclosing my plan of 
operations, and winding up by reminding them that if I found a con- 
test inevitable, it was my intention to defend the yacht to the last, as 
there was no chance of quarter from those piratical knaves, who never 
either grant or expect it. : ' 

Scarcely had I concluded my observations when one or two voices 
forward announced that five large boats had just appeared from the 
opposite side of the island, and were pulling towards us under its shade ; 
but this did not conceal them long, for as they emerged into the 7 
moonlight we could distinctly perceive that they were each impelled 
by the stroke of ten stout oars, and contained from five-and-twenty to 
thirty men a-piece, whose long glittering matchlock-barrels we could 
now plainly count. It was pretty clear, therefore, that, after seruti- 
nising our appearance, and satisfying themselves as to our defenceless 
state, they had been, under cover of the island, concerting their scheme 


of attack, anticipating an easy booty. 
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However, as my craft, which had cost me a few thousands, was not 
ing to be given up “ without a few remarks on the part of the de- 
ts,” as Stewart would have said, I now issued my final instruc- 
remptorily commanding wed man to lie down out of sight, 
hich they were especially enjoined 








tions, 
until gave the word to fire, after w 
not to throw away a shot. 

Gordon now whispered that he made out, with the glass, 127 heads. 
** Heavy odds, is it not?” he added, “and they seemd all armed to 
the teeth, too; never mind, we shall see what the morning will bring 
f 


The hostile band approached, for some reason, much more slowly 
than I could account for; they pulled a very short, measured stroke, 
and, foolishly enough for themselves, but most luckily for us, the five 
boats were all in a cluster together, and advancing in the direction of 
our starboard-bow. 

Meanwhile, all was as yet tranquil on board theschooner, the matches 
for firing the three brass guns were slowly burning concealed in tubs ; 
the cabin light had been long since extinguished, and every man was 
reclining at his length on deck, as breathless almost as the dead. 

I now, however, motioned to one of the hands to hoist up a few feet 
of the net so as to enable me to take a steady aim with the twelve 
pounder, which, with the assistance of Gordon and two others, I had 
got to bear beautifully upon the enemy, depressing the muzzle with the 
elevating screw at the breech as they neared us, and covering with the 
sight the leading boat. ‘‘ Just take a glance, Campbell,” I said; “I 

that we shan’t waste much powder this time, at allevents.” The 
old seaman ran his keen grey eye along the gun, leaning at the same 
time with one hand on the carriage, and chuckled with inward satisfac- 
tion as he whispered, “* Capital ; oncommon; that’ll do, sir, that'll do; 
shall I fire?” ‘No, no,” I replied; “let them come within one hun- 
dred yards, so that as soon as we've given them two rounds from this 
brazen serpent, the carbines will come into play. Silence there, men, 
for your lives!” It was, I own, a strange and singular emotion that 
animated me at that hour. The fact that one was about to consign a 
number of one’s fellow-creatures to a bloody death—that there, be- 
neath’s one hand, were reposing a few cold motionless globes of iron 
and of lead, which, in a few seconds more, would be rending flesh, and 
crashing bone, as soon as my lips should utter the fatal word, was fora 
moment certainly a painful thought; but all other considerations were 
in an instant banished when I reflected that the lives of all around me 
were at the same time hanging on a thread; that I was acting under a 
Fay and serious responsibility, and that, if my means of defence 
ailed, vere | throat on board the yacht would be cut, including that of 
a most inoffensive yet loudly snoring barrister below. Moreover, I was 
satisfied beyond a doubt that those who were thus audaciously pro- 
against us were merciless robbers and wholesale murderers, 
ae ‘oul deeds of crime had doubtless merited capital punishment 
ong since. 
en succeeded the pleasurable feeling that all must have experi- 
enced who have known the delight of outwitting a villian who has been 
plotting their ruin ; the hope, moreover, that one was shortly on the 
t of avenging the fate of hundreds, perhaps, whom these monsters 
ad consi; toa horrible doom, and of ridding the world forever 
after of the baneful D rw om of some of the pirates; and, finally, came 
those memorable and conclusive words to mind which a gallant captain 
uttered to his men, as he pointed to their advancing foe: ‘* Remember, 
7 if you don’t kill them, they'll assuredly kill you.” 
ithout the slightest compunction, therefore, and without the small- 
est regard to the opinion either of the Peace Society or the Aborigines 
Protectionists, I renewed from a flask in my hand the priming of the 
twelve pounder, and gave the long expected word, « Fire!” 

A bright, clear, thin column of fiame flashed simultaneously from the 
vent, vertically through the night-air; a broader, wider, ruddier, and 
more dazzling flash burst from the muzzle, illuminating the whole 
scene, far and near; the little schooner heeled over to the recoil, and 
the deep, loud, clear ring of the metal, mingled with the boom of the 
report, rolled echoing and reverberating over the placid water as the 
white smoke curled over our heads. 

True, steady, and sure had been the aim. A shriek, a piercin, 
shriek of pain; a yell of agony and of despair; of baffled rage an: 
howling curses, mingled with the crash of timber, the splash of water, 
and the whistle of the shot—burst upon the ear, and reached us ere a 
fewseconds had elapsed, together with some dozen or two of ill-directed 
musket-balls, that passed harmlessly above us between the masts. 

Mee — ems er _ a again, but this time was with 
one 61b. only, together witha contai bout as many pounds 
of tausket-bullets. : Ey ane 2 Ag 

** Shall I tip ’em this lot, sir ?” said Campbell. 

« Yes, aim well at the ‘ brown’ of them, and fire.” 

This shot and the first had evidently done great execution, for one 
boat was sinking fast, and another could hardly be kept afloat ; but the 
rest showed no symptoms of retiring, and, as the group were not now 
much more than eighty yards from us, we saw the unwounded scramble 
from the boat that was fast settling down into the others, and point 
with gestures of defiance at ourselves. 

** Now mind, my lads, be steady !” I cried ; ‘‘ the worst is yet to come. 
These rascals still number five to one, and you may rely upon it they 
will fight like devils; so ply them well, don’t throw a shot away. I 
see two of you have just fired at least four feet too high. Now, watch 
my aim. You see that pair of dingy-looking fellows pulling the bow- 
oar in the leading boat?” 

I raised my trusty double-barrel at the moment, and, taking a steady 
but rapid glance at the two aforesaid objects, soon saw that they were 
hit. One man started as the ball entered his back close to the spine, 
and, giving an agonizing shriek, dropped his oar, and fell forward upon 
his fellow-victim, in whose guilty head the other bullet had apparently 
lodged, for he betrayed not the slightest symptom of motion. ‘“ Now, 
Gordon,” I said, “‘ there are my two first shots; let me see what you 
can do !” 

The loss of the two oarsmen, and the well-directed peppering of the 
carbines, seemed to stagger the party in this boat, and they remained 
stationary at about five-and-forty yards’ distance for a brief space, af- 
fording a capital mark Our men’s practice improved visibly, and their 
shots were telling most admirably. Every now and then, as they ob- 
served a pirate fall, they gave a thundering cheer, laughing all the 
while at the awkward way in which the enemy tried to reload their 
clumsy matchlocks in the crowded boat; but they were no contemptible 
marksmen, and if our bulwarks had not been so well protected, we 
should have had many more casualties. As it was, three men were 
already wounded, though but slightly , and the balls were rattling past 
us merrily and in rapid succession. 

“I think,” said Gordon, “one round from the ‘long Tom’ will finish 
that boat ;” and, waving to our men to fall back, he fired full at her 
broadside, which was just exposed. Unluckily, the muzzle had been 
too much elevated, and the round shot b»wled harmlessly over the heads 
of the people in her, though a handful of the grape evidently stung them 
smartly. Campbell now tried his hand, and with signal success, for he 
cut her right in two, driving fifteen feet of her gunwale into the air 
beyond. The three uproarious cheers which greeted this performance 
were hardly silenced, when our attention which had hitherto been di- 
rected towards the boat thus happily destroyed, was called to the port 
side of the schooner by a shout from one of the men, who roared out, 
‘* Holy Father of Moses! but here’s more of the dirty rascals, and bad 
luck to them! Do they think that we've got nothing else to do but to be 
blazing away at their ugly carcases all night? It’s little mercy I’ll 
show ’em, anyhow, for murdering my night’s rest.” 

True enough it was. Two boats, crowded with grim looking vagabonds, 
were straining every nerve to surprise us, keeping all the time almost 
in a line with our bowsprit, so that we could not anyhow get the brass 
gun to bear upon them. Finding they were discovered, they bent 

coe backs to the quivering oars with redoubled energy and loud 
cries. 

The two remaining boats, which were apparently stronger than any 
of those which we had already disposed of, were rapidly approaching, 
and I observed that one een A had a small gun, apparently about the 
size of a four-pounder, mounted in the bows; close behind which stood 
a gigantic coal-black rascal, with one foot balanced on the gunwale, 
and holding the lighted match in his hand : he was evidently waiting 
jast before they boarded to drive in our bulwarks, and thus make an 

for his comrades. ‘A sovereign,” I cried, “‘ for the man who 
ks me offthat villain!’ He offered an excellent mark, as he was not 
more than thirty yards off, and his inky carcase stood out in bold relief 
beneath the unclouded moon: two carbines exploded as if pulled by one 
trigger: and the sable varlet, falling backwards, disappeared with a 
splash. “Hurrah !” shouted the schooner’s men; anda yell of mingled 
grief and rage was the death-dirge with which the pirates saluted their 
sinking messmate. 

Matters were now beginning to look serious, for at the same instant, 

the two pirate boats closed with us on either bow, their occupants yell- 
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ing like so man angr. demons, and delivering a deadly fire as they 
giaoed our prof T “4 of my men fell to this discharge—one, I am sorry 
to say, never to rise again ; and Stewart, who had been standing near 
the companion, evidently bewildered and horror-struck at the whole 
affair, received a bullet through his night-cap, which so terrified him 
that he dived into the cabin, like a rabbit into his hole, and showed no 
more that evening. 

I must own that I was greatly amazed myself at the audacity of our 
assailants, who, though we had destroyed three of their boats and slain 
some thirty or forty of their number, still fought on as desperately and 
savagely as ever. I believe at thiscrisis it was the netting alone which 
jor us from destruction, for though they strove hard to cut it, to force 
themselves through it, and to tear it down, so well had it been secured, 
that it resisted all their endeavours, and held them at bay while we 
worked at them from behind it with boarding-pikes and cutlasses. 

One or two had already contrived to crawl up to the bowsprit, and 
were hacking furiously at the netting, when they were luckily picked 
off by the small arms; but it seemed as though we could not much 
longer continue to hold out against such numbers. They were provided 
with a quantity of slender but exquisitely sharp spears, from twelve to 
fourteen feet long, with which they thrust very effectively through the 
netting, and annoyed us greatly. Two of my men were already killed 
and eleven wounded. Gordon had had a spear thrust through the left 
arm, which pained him very much: but he was singularly and provi- 
dentially protected from a much more serious mishap. He was in the 
act of taking aim with a carbine at a fellow who was much too active 
with his spear, when a matchlock ball, discharged from a villain in one 
of the boats, whizzed close past my face and buried itself in the gun- 
stock at his shoulder! 

We interchan & momentary but significant glance, as he cried, 
‘Who fired that shot?” The miscreant was pointed out; and in one 
second more Gordon’s carbine-ball was buried in his chest. 

Notwithstanding all these hints, however, the vagabonds showed no 
symptoms of making themselves scarce, but seemed bent upon coming 
on board, at all hazards. 

Campbell, hitting upon a fortunate device, happily came to my aid; 
and, rushing below, hastily tore up part of the loose cabin-floor, and 
dragged from amongst the ballast a couple of thirty-two-pound shot ; 
watching his opportunity, he hove them dexterously through some of 
the large rents in the net, and they plunged through the thin bottom 
of one of the boats, which, in a few minutes, filled and went down. 
The fellows in the remaining boat, embarrassed by the attempts of their 
drowning companions to save themselves in the only boat now left out 
of the five, veased firing, and sheered off to a shart distance, whilst we 
plied them remorselessly with shot and missiles of every description. 

Some of those in the water made frantic efforts to clamber up into the 
chains and shrouds, but the cook intimated that this could not be al- 
lowed; for, appearing opportunely on deck with a couple of buckets of 
boiling water from the galley fire, he dispersed the scalding liquid li- 
berally over them, and they fell back screeching into the deep. 

All parties seemed by this time to have had enough, and our discom- 
fited assailants manifested at last a disposition to retire, which the 
men on board the yacht no sooner perceived, than, exasperated as they 
were by the murder of their shipmates and the atrocious conduct of the 
pirates, they loaded and fired at such a rate that I really thought some 
accident would have occurred amongst themselves in consequence; 
however, I did not attempt to restrain them, as I considered no punish- 
ment too severe for these truculent savages. 

This warm small-arm practice had the advantage of quickening their 
movements, and we soon had the inexpressible delight ot watching their 
disappearance behind a knoll which rises to a height of some sixty feet 
at the south-west extremity of the little island of Alboran, feeling pret- 
ty well assured that they were not in astate to molest us more after the 
severe chastisement just inflicted. 

The next importantduty which devolved upon me was to attend with- 
out delay to the condition of the wounded. Two of my best men, as I 
mentioned before, were slain, and we now laid them, for the present, 
side by side, throwing an ensign over them; a third had been shot 
through the lungs, the ball having traversed his chest and lodged ap- 
parently either in or near the spine. 

Even with the little knowledge of surgery which I possessed, I saw 
that his case was hopeless ; he was writhing in great agony, breathing 
heavily, with a strange wheezing or sobbing noise, unable to articulate, 
and his contortions were most painful to behold; I had him carried into 
my cabin and laid him upon the bed; but he signed to us that he could 
not bear to remain in a recumbent position, and we propped him up 








with pillows; but it was clear that, in addition to the desperate in- 
juries which he had sus'ained, internal hemorrhage was going on, and 
that he must inevitably soon succumb. We did allin our power to mi- 
tigate his sufferings, but the only thing which seemed to give the slight- 
est relief was laudanum, administered in large doses, and I have been 
more than once astonished at the quantity of this powerful narcotic 
which a person in a state of acute bodily pain can take without its be- 
ing attended with the ordinary consequences. On the present occasion 
I gave our poor patient a large wine-glass full, which did not even 
bring on sleep, but simply produced a temporary soothing effect. 

He lingered, to our surprise, until the evening of the next day, when 
he sank into a state of collapse, from which he never rallied. 

Our other cases were, happily, far less serious, though there were 
some ugly stabs, ee and contusions, which we treated in the sim- 
plest manner; and[ am glad to say that in a few days all were going 
on most favourably. The men themselves, though much affected by the 
loss of their messmates, made light of their own ailments, and joked 
each other about their bandages, plasters, and patches.— Tait’s Mag. 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 
Resumed from the Albion of August 24. 


And now I have transgrest abouta pin! Oh, heaven! what weak, 
wicked wretches we are! ‘* Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” And the tongue is a fire, an unruly member. Sure, when 
I was writing, at father’s dictation, such heavy charges against Eve, I 
privily thought I was better than she. And, sifting the doings of Mary 


‘and Anne throughout a somewhat censorious judgment, maybe I thought 


I was better than they. Alas! we know not our ownselves. And go, 
dropping a stitch in my knitting, I must needs cry out—* Here, any of 
you... oh, mother! do bring me a pin.” My sisters, as ill-luck 
would have it, not being by, cries she, ‘‘ Forsooth, manners have come 
to a fine pass in these days! Bring hera pin, quotha!” Instead of 
making answer, ‘ Well, ’twas disrespectful ;—I ask your pardon ;” I 
must mutter, ‘‘I see what I’m valued at—less than a pin.” 

**Deb, don’t be unduteous,” says father to me. ‘* Woulde it not 
have been better to fetch what you wanted, than strangely ask your 
mother to bring it ?” 

‘* And thereby spoil my work,” answered I ;—‘‘ but ’tis no matter.” 

“°Tis a great matter to be uncivil,” says father.” 

“Oh! dear husband, do not concern yourself,” interrupts mother ; 
‘‘ the girl’s incivility is no new matter, I protest.” 

On this, a battle of words on both sides, ending in tears, bitterness, 
and my being sent by father to my chamber till dinner. « And, Deb,” 
he adds, gravely, but not harshly, ‘‘ take no book with you, unless it 
be your Bible.” 

Soe, hither, with swelling heart, [have come. I never drew on my- 
self such condemnation before—at least, since childish days; and could 
be enraged with mother, were I not enraged with myself. I’m in no 
hurry for dinner-time; I cannot sober down. My temples beat, and 
my throat has a great lumpinit. Why was Nan out of the way? Yet, 
would she have made things better? I was in no fault at first, that’s 
certain ;—mother took offence where none was meant; but I meant of- 
fence afterwards. Lord, have mercy upon me. I can ask thy forgive- 
ness, though not hers. And I could find it in me to ask father’s too, 
and say, ‘‘ [ have sinned against heaven, andin thy .. . thy hearing /” 
And now I come to write that word, I havea mind to ery; and the 
lump goes down, and [ feel earnest to look into my Bible, and more 
humbled towards mother. And... . whatis it father says ?— 

“ What better can I do, than to the place 
Repairing, where he judged me, there confess 
Humbly my fault. and pardon beg. with tears 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek ?” 





.. . Hemet me at the very first word. “I knew you would,” he 
said; ‘* I knew the kindest thing was to send you to commune with 
your own heart in your chamber, and be still. °Tis there we find the 
Holy Spirit and Holy Saviour in waiting for us ; and in the house where 
they abide, as long as they abide in it, there is no room for Satan to 
enter. But let this morning’s work, Deb, be a warning to you, not 
thus to transgress again. As long as we are in peaceful communion 
among ourselves, there is a fine, invisible cobweb, too clear for mortal 


: ———= 
sight, spun from mind to mind, which the least breath of discord ry 
ly breaks. You owe to your mother a daughter’s reverence; a 
you behave like a child, you must look to be punished like a child nf 
“ . am oy a mee nem neither,” I said. , 
“No,” he replied. ‘I see you can make distinction bet ’ 
and Paidia; but a baby is the more inoffensive and ees Tene 
agent ot the two. If you are content to be a baby in grace, oe sible 
not contend fora baby’s immunities. I have heard a baby ory — 
loudly about a pin.” Pretty 
This shut my mouth close enough. 
** You are now,” he added gently, “‘ nearly as oldas you 
when I married her.” rid a yous mother vag 


I said,***I fear I am not much like her.” He said nothing, on} 
smiled. I made bold to pursue ;—‘* What was she like »” 8, only 
Again he was silent—at least for a minute: and then, jp quite a 


changed tone, with somewhat hurried in it, cried,— 
Like the fresh sweetbriar and early May! 
Like the fresh, cool, pure air of opening day.... 
Like the gay lark, sprang from the glittering dlew.... 
An angel! yet....a very woman too!” 

And, kicking back his chair, he got up, and began to walk hasti 
about the chamber, as fearlessly as he always does when he is think 
ing of something else, I springing up to move one or two chairs out of 
his way. Hearing some high voices in the offices, he presently ob 
served, ‘* A contentious woman is like a continuall dro ping. Shaks. 
peare spoke well when he said that a sweet, low voice is an excellent 
thing ina woman, I wish you good women would recollect that ong 
avenue of my senses being stopt, makes me keener to any impression oy 
the others. Where strife is, there is confusion and every evil wor; 
Why should not we dwell in peace, in this quiet little nest, instead of 
rendering our home liker to a cage of unclean birds ?” 

Bunhill Fields, London, Oct. 169g. 

People have phansied appearances of armies in y® air, flaming swords 
fields of battle, and other images; and, truly, the evening before we 
left Chalfont, methought I beheld the | poems of the ancient city Ctes). 
phonin the sunset clouds, with gilded battlements, conspicuous far— 
turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires. The light-armed Parthi. 
ans Vr soe through the gates, in coats of mail, and military pride. 
In the far perspective of the open plain, two ancient rivers, the one 
winding, t’other straight, losing themselves in the glowing distance, 
among the tents of the ten lost tribes. Such are one’s dreams at sup. 
set. And, whenI cast down my dazed eyes on the shaded landskip, 
all looked, in comparison, so black and bleak, that methought how dul! 
and dreary this lower world must have appeared to Moses when he de. 
scended from Horeb, and to our Saviour, when he came down from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and to St. Paul, when he dropped from the 
seventh heaven. 

What a click, click; the bricklayers make with their trowels, thus 
bringing me down from my altitudes! Sure, we te knew how well 
off we were at Chalfont, till we came back to this unlucky capital, look. 
ing as desolate as Jerusalem, when the city was ruinated and the peo. 
ple captivated. Weeds in the ag ee gees piles—blackenel, 
tottering walls—and inexhaustible heaps of vile rubbish. Even with 
closed windows, everythin gets covered with a coating of fine dust. 
Cousin Jack yesterday picks up a half-burnt acceptance for twenty 
thousand pounds. There is a fine time coming for builders and archi- 
tects—Anne’s lover among the rest. The way mr ae him up was 
notable. Returning to town, she falls to her old practises of daily 

rayers and visiting the poor. At church she sits over against a good- 

ooking young man, recovered from the plague, whose near approach to 
death’s door had made him more godly in his walk than the general of 
his age and condition. He notes her beautiful face—marks not her de- 
formed shape; and, because that, by reason of the late distresses, the 
calamities of the poor have been met by unusuall charities of the upper 
classes, he, on his errands of mercy among the rest, presently falls in 
with her at a poor sick man’s house, and marvels when the limping 
stranger turns about and discovers the beautiful votaress. After one 
or two chance meetings, respectfully accosts her—Anne draws back 
—he finds a mutuall friend—the acquaintance progresses ; and at length, 
by way of first introduction to my father, he steps * to ask him (pre- 
amble supposed) to give him his eldest daughter. Then what a storm 
ensues ! Father's objections do not transpire, no one being by but 
mother, who is unlikely to soften matters. But, 80 soon as John Her- 
rng shuts the door behind him, and walks off quickly, Anne is called 
down, and I follow, neither bidden nor hindered, Thereupon, father, 
with a red heat-spot on his cheek, asks Anne what she knows of this 
ung man. Her answer,—‘‘ Nothing but good.” ‘* How came she to 
now him at all?” ... . Silent; then makes answer, ‘* Has seen him at 
Mrs. French’s and elsewhere.” ‘* Where else?” “« Why, atchurch and 
other places.” Mother here puts in—* What other places?”.... 
‘* Heavens! what can it signify,’’ Anne asks, turning short round upon 
her ; ‘‘ and especially to you, who would be glad to get quit of me om 
any terms?’ 

‘“* Anne, Anne!” interrupts father, ‘does this concern of ours for you 
look like it? You know you are saying what is uncivil and natrue.” 

‘* Well,” resumes Anne, her breath coming quick, ‘‘ but what's the 
objection to John Herring ?” 

** John ?—is he John with you already?” cries mother. ‘* Then you 
must know more of him than you say.” 

,* Sure, mother,” cries Anne, bursting into tears, ‘‘ you are enough 
to overcome the patience of Job. I know nothing of the young mu, 
but that he is pious, and steady, and well bred, and well read, and 4 
good son of reputable parents, as well to do in the world as ourselves, 
and that he likes me whom few like, and offers me a quiet, happy 
home.” 

«« How fast some people can talk when they like,” observes mother; 
at which allusion to Anne’s impediment, I dart at her a look of wrath ; 
but Nan only continues weeping. : : a 

« Qome hither, child,” interposes father, holding his hand towards 
her; “and you, good Betty, leave us awhile to talk over this without 
interruption.” At which, mother, taking him literally, sweeps up her 
work, and quits the room. ‘The address of this young man, Says 
father, ‘has taken me wholly by surprise, and your encouragement of 
it has incontestably had somewhat of clandestine in it ; not withstand- 
ing which, I have, and can have, nothing in view, dear Nan, but _— 
well-being As to his calling, I take no exceptions at it, even though, 
like Ceementarius, he should say, I am a bricklayer, and have got ay 
living by my labour——” : 

«A master-builder, not a bricklayer,” interposes Anne. - 
Father stopt for a moment; thenresumed. ‘‘ You talk of his offering 
you a quiet home: why should you be dissatisfied with your — 
where, in the main, we are all very happy together? In these 
times, ’tis something considerable to have, as it were, a little age 
on the wall, where your candle is lighted by the Lord, your ta oh 
spread by him, your bed made by him in your health and stekness, on 
where he stands behind the door, ready to come in and sup with pana 
All this you would leave for one you know not. How bitterly remy i. 
hereafter look back on your present lot! You know, I have ae if 
tle’s word for it, that, if I give you in marriage, | may do well) = the 
I give you not, I shall do better. The unmarried woman caret | wae 
things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and spirit, and ath 
upon him without distraction. “Thus was it with the five wise - 
who kept their lamps ready trimmed until the coming of their Lord. M4 
wish we only knew of five that were foolish. Time would fail me - 
tell you of all the godly women, both of the eld-r and later time, > 
have led single lives without superstition, and without are v 
Howbeit, you may marry if you will; but you will be wiser I y of 
abide as you are, after my jedgueet, Let me not to the marriage 

i impediment ; but, in yourowncase—— | 
se Father,” taterrdpta Anne, “you know Iam ill at speaking t ~ 
permit me to say, you are now talking wide of the mark. | haar g . 
ing back to the beginning of the world, or all through the ar be ho 
endar I will content me with the more recent instance of yourse : tbe 
have thrice preferred marriage, with all its concomitant a “A Z 
single state yo laud so highly. Is it any reason we should not em it 
a house, because St. Jerome lived inacave? The godl; ager ‘ 
whom you speak might neither have had soe promising 4 home 
to them, nor so ill a home to quiet.” : in 
« What call you an ill home?” says father, his brow — _ ts 
«J call that an ill home,” returns Anne, stoutly, “Ww wae ia he 
neither union nor sympathy—at least, for my share, where : coat ates 
duties of which I can well acquit myself, and where those bry 
for myself, and find suitable to my capacity and strength, or Church, is 
let, and hindered, —where my Mother-Church, my mot erie ds I have 
reviled,—my mother’s family despised,—where the few frien Spe 
made are never asked, while every attention I pay pony | i AY the 
where, for keeping all my hard usage from my father Me earing, 
reward I get is his thinking I have no hard usage to bear-—— 
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« Hold, ungrateful girl!” says father; “I’ve heard enough, and too | rity of her a and her eyebrows arched over a /_ of dark ** Poor silly Carry !” 
much. "Tis time wasted to sock to reason with a woman. I do believe | blue eyes, which glittered with life, as she turned her delicate little | Supper was ammounced, and the conversation was interrupted. I 


there never yet was one whe would not start aside like a broken bow, 
or pierce the side like a snapt reed, at the very moment most depen- 
dence was placed in her. Let her husband humour her to the top 
of her bent,—she takes French leave of him, departs to her own kin- 
dred, and makes affection for her childhood’s home the pretext for de- 

ing the laws of God and man. Let her father cherish her, pity her, 
pear with her, and shelter her from even the knowledge of the evils of 
the world without—her ingratitude will keep pace with her ignorance, 
and she will forsake him for thesweetheart of aweek. You think mar- 
riage @ supreme bliss. A good many don’t find it so. Lively passions 
goon burn out; and then come disappointed expectancies, vain repin- 
ings, fretful complainings, wrathfal rejoinings. You fly from collision 
with jarring minds. hat security have you for more forbearance 
among your new connexions? Alas! you will carry your temper with 

ou—you will carry your bodily infirmities with you ;—your little 

stock of experience, reason, and patience will be exhausted before the 
year is out, and at its end, perhaps, you will—die——” 

“ As well die,”’ cries Anne, bursting into tears, ‘‘ as live to hear such 
a rebuke as this.” And so, passionately wringing her hands, runs out 
of the room. 

« Follow after her, Deb,” cries father; ‘‘she is beside herself. Un- 
happy me! tried every way! An (Elipus with no Antigone!” 

Rnd, rising from his seat, he began tc pace up and down, whileI ran 
But scarce had I reached the stair-head, when we both 
heard a heavy fallin the chamber below. We cried, ‘‘ Sure, that is 
father !” and ran down quicker than we had runup. He was just ris- 
ing as we entered, his foot having caught in a long cvil of gold lace, 
which Anne, in her disorderly exit, had unwittingly dragged after her. 
I saw at @ glance he was annoyed rather than hurt; but Nan, without 
9 moment’s pause, darts into his arms, in a passion of pity and repent- 
ance, crying, ** Oh, father, father, forgive me!—oh, father!”.... 

«Tis all of a piece, Nan,” hereplies. ‘‘ Alternate hot and cold—every 
thing for passion, nothing for reason. Now all for me; a minute ago, 
I might go to the wall for John Herring.” 

« No, never, father !” cries Anne ;—* never, dear father-——” 

“Dark are the ways of God,” continues he, unheeding her; ‘ not 
euly annulling his first, best gift of light to me, and leaving me to daily 
contempt, abuse, and wrong, but mangling my tenderest, most appre- 
hensive feelings——” 

Anne again oreaks in with—*‘ Oa! father, father!” 

“ Dark, dark, forever dark!” he went on, ‘‘ but just are the ways of 
God to man. Who shall say, ‘ What doest thou ?”’ 

“ Father, I promise you,” says Anne, “ that I will never more think 
of John Herring.” 

** Foolish girl!” he replies sadly ; ‘“‘as ready now to promise too 
much, as resolute just now to hear nothing. How can you promise 
never to think of him? I never asked it of you.” 

“At least I can promise not to speak of him,” says Anne 

** Therein you will do wisely,” rejoins father. ‘‘ My consent having 
been asked is an admission that [ have a right to give or withhold it; 

and, as I have already told John Herring, T shall certainly not grant 
it before you are of age. Perhaps by that time you may be your own 
mistress, without even such an ill home asI, while I live, can afford 
you.” 

**No more of that,” says Anne, interrupting him; and a kiss sealed 
the compact. 

All this time, mother and Mary were, providentially, out of the way. 
Mother had _ off ina huff, and Mary was busied in making some 
marbled veal. 

The rest of the day was dull enough ; violent emotions are commonly 
succeeded by flat stagnations. Anne, however, seemed kept up by some 
energy within, and looked a little flushed. At bedtime she got the 
atart of me, as usuall; and, on entering our chamber, I found her quite 
undrest, sitting at the table,—not reading of her Bible, but with her 
head resting on it. I should have taken her to be asleep, but for the 
quick pulsation of some nerve or muscle at the back of her neck, some- 
where under the right ear. She looks up, commences rubbing her 
eyes, and says, “‘ My eyes are full of sand, I think. I will give you my 
new crown. piece, Deb, if you will read me to sleep without another 
word.” So I say, “A bargain,” though without meaning to take the 
érown; and she jumps into bed in a minute, and I begin at the Sermon 

on the Mount, and keep on and on, in more and mor; of a monotone: 
but every time I lookt up, I saw her eyes wide open, agaze at the top 
of the bed; so I go on and on, like a bee humming over a flower, till 
she shuts her eyes; but, at last, when I think her off having just got 
w™Matthew, eleven, twenty-eight, she fetches a deep sigh, and says, 

“Jwish I could hear him say so to me....‘ Come, Anne, unto me, 

and I will give you rest.’ But, in fact, he does so, as emphatically in 
addressing all the weary and heavy laden, as if I heard him articula- 
ting, ‘Come, Anne, come !’” 


up to Nan. 





THE FLIRT. 


‘** He wants style! I should be bored by such a man.” 

“But he has sense; and that is a thing that wears better and longer 
than style.” 

** Pshaw !—look at him dawdling there, with his hands fumbling 
about his breeches pockets. That is always my mark of a man’s breed- 
ry when he does not know what to do with his hands, depend upon 
it he is—” 

“*Well—what ?” 

‘Why, little better than a booby. 
aman ”’ 

** And yet you have accepted him !’ 

“Oh! just because no other is in the way at present.”’ 

“Then, you are trifling with that good creature’s heart.” 

‘There again—a good creature! Who ever heard of your good crea- 
ture being auything but a ninny ?” 

** Well, it is not my business; but I cannot help thinking that you 
are in a fair way of achieving a very unenviable reputation as a—” 

** Say the word—a coquette 2” 

**No, not a coquette,—something worse —a flirt.” 

** And pray, most sweet coz, tell me the difference.” 

‘A coquette is a natural being—full of heart—eager to be loved ; 
and she plays off her pretty graces in order that she may attract, and 
win a lover: @ coquette is rather rustic perhaps, but I have known 
such in a ball-room like this. But a flirt /—” 

** Ah! do tell us now what a flirt is.” 

‘Very well; though you must excuse the severity of my definition. 
A flirt is an artificial being, very deficient in heart. She hasgay man- 
ners, clever repartee, ready sarcasm, and an unbounded love of admi- 
ration from the other sex. As she gets tired of one lover, she throws 

m off as she would a pair of old gloves, and tries on another, and an- 
ether, and another.” 

“What! so many ?” 

“In this course she grows reckless, is often unfeeling, and generally 
short-sighted ; for she becomes fade, and then lovers fail to come at her 
bidding ; and she is surprised in her advanced womanhood to find that, 
br she has made many victims, the greatest of all is herself. In 

or we 

“Well, really, I must cut you short myself. Who ever heard such 
rubbish? But here comes Tom Dubbing to relieve me—and think of 
us losing the benefit of such delicious music—that enchanting Strauss! 
—Weil, Tom?” 

“ You'll take a turn of course ? 
nation |" 

And with her head upon his shoulder, his hand in hers, his arm cir- 
cling her beautiful person, away the couple wheeled round the ball-room, 
to the strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes. A pair of eyes followed them 
sorrowfully in their gyrations. William Benson was certainly out of 
place in that gay assembly, though his heart wasthere. He loved this 
_ and had been fascinated by her; for she was intelligent as well as 

eautiful. But she was altogether wanting in heart; it had been so 
frittered away, or hardened, or closed up, that the most beautiful 

quality of the woman’s nature had disappeared. Benson had been 
already rebuffed by her that night; she thought he had danced clum- 
Sily ; and certainly the art of moving his limbs about gracefully, after 
_ Most approved style of dancing masters, had not been cultivated 
, him. He was proud, and would not condescend to fawn upon her ; 

hough he loved, had offered himself, and been accepted, he would not 
ctne upon that standing, but would rather leave her still free to 
hy e her own course. He thought she studiously avoided him, for she 
ad hurried away from him across the room to her cousin, with whom 

We have just found her conversing. 
he wus certainly « beautiful girl. 


I could never get on with such 


I know you never resist ‘ La fasci- 


Tall, taper, and lithe—nothing 


could be more charming than the round and oval : : 
i ‘ th f her figur 
4s she glided along the floor. outlines of her figure 


head from side to side like a bird, showing the alabaster curve of her 
stately throat. 
formed, full of fascination when she smiled; though sometimes there 
lurked upon her lips a polished curl, which made you fear that her smile 
did not quite express the real feeling of the moment. 


Her mouth was the sweetest ef mouths, deliciously 


No wonder that 
our youth followed with his aching eyes, and with a sad heart, the 
movements of this beautiful creature. 

She felt his eyes were upon her, and she was only the more bent upon 
piquing bim. Assiduously avoiding his gaze, she devoted herself to 
her partner, whose nature was very congenial to her own—a dashing, 
and rather impertinent youth. 

“Oh, by the way,” said he, as he led her panting to her seat, “‘ when 
does your affair with Benson come off ?” 

** Impudence !—how dare you ?” was her answer, flapping her per- 
fumed handkerchief in his face. He adroitly caught it in his hand. 

** Shall I, your most faithful slave, carry the gage d’amour to the 
sighing youth? Don’t you see him ?” 

** No! I see nobody that answers your description. 
mean ?” 

** Why, Benson to be sure. You know you are going to be married 
to him—everybody knows that.” 

“Well—I | bra What do you think of that?” 

** Ah! that’s allnonsense. But here he comes himself. And now I 
resign my charming charge. Well, Benson, you are an enviable fel- 
low, tobe sure. Au revoir !” 

And Dubbing whisked off, and was soon whirling round with a new 
partner. 

** You enjoy yourself much, I hope, dear Julia,” observed the youth. 
‘* Well—why not? Ofcourse we are all here for that purpose ?’’ 
**Surely, And yet, do you know, I rarely feel more oppressed than 
at one of these gay parties.” 

‘**The more fool you!” she muttered. 
remark. 

‘* T always contrast the glare, and glitter, and noise—musical though 
it be, as I confess—of such places, with the charming quiet and converse 
of one’s own fireside—” 

‘* With a dowdy wife, and a pair of dip candles for companions.” 
‘Dowdy! Who would ever have dreamt of such a thing? 
dowdy !” 

**Oh, excuse me, I could not be the person you were thinking of.” 
‘“Why? Who else could grace my house, and make my fireside 
happy?” 

** Oh, { fear, with your serious tastes, you will require for a Grace, 
some heavy person to make you happy—some such individual as Miss 
Murdison, for instance: see how the floor shakes under her ponderous 
tread.” 

And here she gave one of her silver-ringing laughs—not a very 
hearty or cheerful laugh it is true—perhaps her laugh was a little bit 
studied ; and she rather prided herself on it, since some incognito poet 
had, in certain verses he had sent her, styled it ‘“‘ Julia’s silver-music 
laugh.” 

Benson was rather nettled both at the remark and the mirth she ex- 
pressed, at the exhibition of one less graciously dealt with by nature 
than herself. He had before noted this unfavourable feature in Jukia’s 
character. 

**It is scarcely charitable,” he quietly observed, ‘‘ to make fun of 
the infirmities of others.” 

‘Infirmity do you call it? Miss Murdison infirm! why look at her! 
she has the strength of a giant, and the dimensions of—” 

‘Stop, Julia, stop—it is really too bad!’ 

“And who asked you for your wise opinion, Mr. Benson, as to 
whether it is either good or bad? Who cares?” And here her blue 
eyes flashed with ire, 

‘‘Task your pardon, Miss Julia, for I see I have offended you 
again.” 

‘* To tell you the truth, you bore me.” 

** Ah, Julia! (for I will still call you so once more), I fear your heart 
turns from me. I have discerned it before, but shut my eyes to the 
fact.” 


What can you 


But he seemed not to hear her 


You 


kept near to the pair of charming girls, and took care to make myself 
agreeable. Being ® Benedict, 1 was suspected by neither. I wae no 
“match,” so the majestic flirt could be at her ease with me. I found 
her clever, almost too clever, at repartee; brilliant in conversation; 
and full of satire and wit. She astonished, but did not warm you. I 
found the charming Caroline by far the more pleasing of the two—a 
woman whom one could live and be ha Py with. Julia’s beauty daz- 
zled and attracted the most, until you felt a touch of the thorns, which 
made you feel danger and shun it. The young gentleman, her favoured 
admirer, fluttered about her for a time, but shortly disappeared to give 
place to another, like him to disappear and vanish into domesticity 
elsewhere. 

Poor Julia! Iwatched her grow old. I saw her beauty becoming 
more stately and rigid, her wit becoming more savage, her temper 
more soured. Lovers fell away, and she ceased to be the observed of 
all observers. She was no longer the charming, fascinating Julia; she 
was the wit of a party still, but had ceased to be its belle. Pretty no- 
things were no longer poured into her ear; polite attentions ceased to 
be lavished upon her; other and younger beauties were asked to sing; 
and she sat apart, a lone woman. 

Alas! the Flirt leads an unhappy life, and makes a sorry ending. 
She has stifled her paaet-lengine and sealed up the fountains of her 
nature from which the truest happiness flows. If she looks back, it is 
upon triumphs which have left only regrets behind. She has drawn 
forth the feelings of others, but not to avail herself of them. Like a 
butterfly she has flown from flower to flower, and sipped the sweets, but 
gathered no honey for the evening of her life; and when her brief 
beauty has fled, she leaves the world neither better nor happier than 
she found it. Sometimes the flirt marries, and then, instead of one 
person, two are made miserable. She becomes fade and desperate, ac- 
cepts hurriedly, and is married. She seeks an establishment porhape: 
the husband discovers that the showy woman he has selected for his 
wife has but a small store of affection reserved for him. His admiration 
ceases ; but the flirt cannot exist without it, and she seeks for it else- 
where. The quiet duties of home are neglected, and the curtain drops 
over scenes of domestic uvhappiness, if not worse. 

There are male flirts too in numbers—men who have grown grey in 
heartless trifling with the tenderest feelings of the other sex. Spoilt 
puppies at an early age, they grow up with an increasin > cmpuadargd 
admiration, which at length becomes the aim and end of their exist- 
ence. Of all the abortions of men, we have no hesitation in pronoun- 
cing as the most miserable of all, the exhausted, padded, bewigged, and 
whisxer-dyed Male Flirt.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


Notwithstanding its extreme length, we have determined to publish 
entire, in successive numbers, the evidence given by the late Sir Rob- 
ert Peel before a Committee of the House of Commons, on the import- 
ant, but comparatively mysterious subject of place, patronage, emolu- 
ment, and power, enjoyed by the great officers of State, who administer 
the affairs of the British Government. 

Sir Robert Peel, Baronet, a Member of the House, examined :— 

You have filled a great number of most important offices in the Gov- 
ernment of this country, will you be kind enough to enumerate them? 
—I held the office of Under Secretary of State in the War and Colonial 
department from 1810 to 1812. From that office I was removed to the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland in August 1810, and remained 
Chief Secretary with three Lord Lieutenants, from 1812 to 1818; with 
the Duke of Richmond, during a portion of his lieutenancy ; with Lord 
Whitworth during the whole period of his lieutenancy ; and with Lord 
Talbot, during a portion of his lieutenancy. At the commencement of 
1822, 1 was Secretary of State for the Home Department, and re- 
mained in that office till the spring of 1827, when Mr. Canning’s Gov- 
ernment was appointed. In December, 1828, [ again accepted the same 
office, that of Secretary of State for the Home Department, and re- 
tained it until November, 1830, when on the meeting of Parliament the 





‘Well, if they are open now to the fact, keep them so—Dubbing, 
come here! you dance the Schottische, don’t you ?” 
“ Ah, charming Julia—with you anything.” And away they went 
ain. 
*s Benson looks rather dumpish.” 
‘“* Pshaw! the brute’s got his quietas, I think ” 
The rooms were full. A whist party occupied one drawing-room, 
and gay music resounded from the other. I hate whist at those crowd- 
ed evening parties ; for there you cannot give yourself thoroughly up 
to *‘ the quiet rigour of the game,’’ as Mrs. Battle termed it; and so [ 
soon found myself among the more brilliant and juvenile portion of the 
assembly. A young lady—young you might certainly style her, though 
it was obvious from her finished manner, that she had seen many sea- 
sons—sat at the piano, and sung with admirable execution Spohr’s 
recherché song of ** A Bird sat on Alder Bough.” The notes trilled 
through her beautiful throat, clear and glittering as diamonds. There 
was no reserve, no blushing insipidity in the singer, she sungin ‘‘full- 
throated ease,” like the lark as she springs exultingly from her nest 
into the sky, and pours a flood of melody on the listener’s ravished ear. 
Murmurs of applause followed the lady as she was led from her seat at 
the instrument to make room for another performer ; and then it was 
that I noticed the exquisite grace, the full round beauty, the fascinat- 
ing manner of this beautiful woman. Many admirers seemed to hover 
round her, but there was one in especial whom I, had no difficulty in 
setting down in my own mind as the “favoured one.’’ He paid all 
those fittle attentions which are so charming in a drawing-room, or 
indeed anywhere, indicating polish and manners; and though some 
French cynic has very cruelly styled these ‘‘ the hypocrisy of society,” 
they are very charming nevertheless in their place. 

Taking advantage of a vacant seat near to the accomplished singer, 
I soon became an unconscious listener to a conversation going on be- 
tween her and a beautiful fair girl who sat by her side. 

‘I think I could love him myself,” said the fair girl. 

‘© Then, why don’t you propose ?” 

** Julia, how cutting you always are. 

**There’s much truth in a jest, love. 
many more as good as he.” 

‘What! are you refusing still!” 

** My love, no woman of spirit dreams of flinging herself away upon 
the first that offers.” 

** The first ?” 

** No, not quite the first, I confess.” 

‘Pray, do confess a little more. What is the number of the slain ?” 

**Pshaw! not worth talking about.” 

** Well, there was Benson, you know.” 

** Oh the horrid bore !” 

‘** But what a good, kind husband he makes. 
wife he has got at last.” 

‘“« Dowdyish, isn’t she? but a good kitchen-woman I dare say.” 

‘Qh, she’s good in all ways, and I think Benson very happy.” 

‘* And very stupid.” 

**Then, there was Dubbing.” 

** Ah, do stop, Caroline. Dubbing was all heels; plenty of brass in 
his face, but none in his pocket I hate your poor lovers.” 

«Then there was—” 

‘*‘T really won’t hear another word—let me turn the fire upon your- 
self. What of your affair with Charles ’” 

‘** Hush! not a word.” 

**Hasn’t he spoken yet :” 

**T can’t tell.” 

** Now, Caroline, you don’t mean to tell me that he has been dangling 
on + a without explaining himself? You love him ?” 

se » yes Pp 

** But what if he loves you not ?” 

‘** He does! he does !” 

** Then he has explained ?” 

‘* That is my secret.” 

** Ah! but if he changes ?” 

**T never dreim of such a thing. 
could not help it.” 

** Don’t make a fool of yourself, Carry. I fear you are going to make 
a silly business of it. He has no position.” 

** He will make one; he is so clever.” 

** Bah! all the world is clever now-a-days.” 

‘- But he is affectionate, pure, and noble-minded.” 

‘Why, child, you are talking of a thing which never existed. You 
are in the clouds.” 

‘lam happy though ; and am satisfied to believe,and hope,and love on.” 


You know I only jest.” 
But I can spare him—there’s 


And what a charming 


I should love him still; because I 





Her dark brown hair enhanced the pu- 


Duke of Wellington’s Government resigned, and Lord Grey became First 
Minister. In December, 1834, I apenniel the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury, together with that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and re- 
mained in offce holding these two appointments until April, 1835, not 
more than four or five months. In September, 1841, I accepted the 
office of First Lotd of the Treasury, without the office of Chianceffor of 
the Exchequer, and remained in office till Juiy, 1846. ‘ 

From the general experience you must have had in those different 
public offices, the Committee are anxious that you should afford them 
any assistance in your power in coming toa right opinion as to whether 
any, and if any, what reductions are capable of being made, without 
injury tothe public service, in any of those different departments 
which have been referred to them for consideration; I could first place 
in your hands a paper which has been delivered in by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, containing a list of the offices referred to in the first 
part of the reference, namely, those held during the pleasure of the 
Crown by Members of either House of Parliament voted in the annual 
esvimates ?—I will take the reference to the Committee. The Commit- 
tee is appointed ‘‘ To inquire into the salaries and emoluments of offices 
held during the pleasure of the Crown by Members of either House of 
Parliament voted in the annual estimates; and also into the salaries 
and emoluments of judicial offices in the superior courts of law and 
equity in the United Kingdom, and into the retiring pensions allotted 
to the judges, and also into the expense of diplomatic establishments 
charged on the Consolidated Fund.” I will first mention those branch- 
es of inquiry with respect. to which the Committee can obtain from 
other quarters more full and more recent information than that which 
I can give. With respect for instance to the diplomatic establishments, 
it is scarcely necessary, on that account, for me to give an opinion upon 
them. I will however, take the liberty of referring the Committee to 
a return which was presented in 1830, showing the charge of his Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic service abroad, from 1822 to 1829, bot inclusive ; 
distinguishing the several heads of charge. At that period the charge 
for the diplomatic service did not come under the annual notice of Par- 
liament; it was provided from the Civil List, not by vote of Parliament. 
In the year 1828-29, Lord Aberdeen took a general review of the ex- 
penses of the diplomatic establishments, and after that review so under- 
taken by him, there were considerable reductions in the amount of 
charge. The paper gives the expenses from the 5th of January 1822, 
to the 5th of January, 1830, both inclusive. It distinguishes the va- 
rious missious from the Consuls and other heads of charge, and the to- 
tal charge of every kind under the heads of extraordinary and inciden- 
tal expenses, commissions under the treaties with foreign powers, mis- 
sions to the new States of America, consular establishments, pensions 
to retired ministers, superannuation allowances to consuls. [t em- 
braces, therefore, every charge of every kind on account of diplomatic 
and consular service. Taking the account from 1825, I find that the 
following are the charges for the several years from 1825 to 1829. In 
1825, the total charge was 418,637/. ; in 1826, 459,5387 ; in 1827, 412,- 
859/.; in 1828, 407,117/.; and in 1829, it was reduced to 366,004/. 
There may have been causes accounting in part for that reduction, as, 
for instance, the discontinuance of some missions. I do not bear in 
mind the details, but | know that Lord Aberdeen, being then Secretary 
of State for the Foreign Department, undertook the consideration of 
the whole expenditure, and I consider that the saving which took place 
in 1829 was mainly attributable to the measures which he took to re- 
vise the diplomatic establishment. I believe that in subsequent years 
the reductions made by him were fully adopted by the Government 
which succeeded, and were carried in some instances still further. The 
progress of reduction was continued. I think that is the whole infor- 
mation I can give with respect to diplomatic service of any importance. 
With respect to judicial offices, Icannot give the Committee any infor- 
mation upon them so good as that which they can derive from other 
sources. 

You were for a long time Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; is it your opinion, looking at the general scale of allowances to 
the judges, that any diminution can be made in them without detri- 
ment to the public service ?—Durin the period when I was Secretary 
of State, there was an increase made both to the salaries of the judges 
and to their retiring allowances; and I am sure that that increase was 
founded at the time upon the difficulty of inducing men of the highest 
character at the bar, possessing the qualifications most required for the 


judicial office, to accept it. } 
‘ In what year was that?—It was in 1825, during Lord Liverpool’s 
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sat yee of opinion that any reductions might now be made without 
producing inconvenience with respect to finding fit and adequate per- 
sons to undertake those offices ’—My attention has not been much di- 
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rected to the subject. 
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I have a doubt whether the retiring allowance 
of the judge does not bear an undue proportion to the amount of his 
salary, and whether that allowance might not admit of some reduc- 
tion. 

Have you considered the proportion which those salaries bear to one 
another with reference to one or two of the offices of which the salaries 
are the largest, for instance, that of the Master of the Rolls ?’—I have 
not given any particular attention to that subject. 

Mr. Walter—Are you aware of any particular occasion on which the 
difficulty to which you have alluded was experienced, of inducing suit- 
able men to accept the judicial office ?’—l ams ing now with respect 
to a period more than twenty years ago; I do not bear in mind the 
names of any particular members of the bar who declined judicial of- 
fice; the increase of salary was made in the year 1825, and I think the 
ground of the increase was a representation from the Lord Chancellor 
as to the difficulty of inducing men, of the highest qualifications for ju- 
dicial office, to abandon the profession. That was the general ground ; 
the jcular cases to which that statement may have referred I do 
not bear in mind. 

Mr. Deedes—Supposing that professional incomes now were on the 
average less than at the time you have alluded to, perhaps that difficul- 
ty would not exist to the same amount at the present time ?—Of course, 
so far as that was the ground of the increase; but I have no informa- 
tion upon the fact, whether they do make less or not. 

Chairman—During the time that you were First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, from 1841 to 1346, was any difficulty experiencd in securing the 
greatest talent at the bar to fill the office of judge ?—I do not recollect 
any instance during that period. 

Mr. Ellice—Are you aware that any distinction between the duties of 
the Master of the Rolls and those of the other judges in the Court of 
Chancery below the Great Seal, which would render it necessary or 
expedient to pay a larger salary tothe Master of the Rolls than to 
either of the Viee-Chancellors, for instance?—No; I am not aware of 
any; I have not paid much attention to that snbject. 

Mr. Bright—Will you state whether the union of judicial and politi- 
cal offices in the Lord Chancellor is not the occasion of invreasing the 
expenses in the retiring allowance department, inasmuch as on a 
change of Government there is a change of Chancellors, and the Lord 
Chancellor after his elevation not going back to his profession becomes 
entitled to a large retiring allowance ; and is it not the fact, in conse- 
quence, that there are three or four ex-Chancellors receiving large 
pensions at the same time ?—I apprehend that the persons receiving 
retiring allowances are, in England, Lord Brougham and Lord Lynd- 
burst ; in Ireland, Sir Edward Sugden and Lord Plunkett. If I am cor- 
rect in the enumeration, there must be four at least. 

Is there any insurmountable objection to the separation of those offi- 
ees, the judicial and political, so that the frequent possession of a re- 
tiring allowance by an ex-Chancellor might be avoided ?—I do not know 
that there is any insuperable obstacle. I[t is a matter which has been 
taken into consideration, but I think the general result of the conside- 
ration has been in favour of retaining the political and the judicial 
functions united. There has been so much advantage to the Cabinet 
from having the assistance of the highest equity judge, that objections 
have always been made to the separation of the two offices. 

You do not imagine that the frequent change of the highest judge in 
the realm, a change arising from political considerations alone, is pre- 
judicial to the interests of justice on the whole ?—I have not sufficient 
een knowledge to answer very positively. I have no proof 

efore me of any actual injury sustained by it. It is a very complica- 
ted and extensive subject to which it would be difficalt to do justice in 
an answer to a question. 

Mr. Evans—Are you of opinion that even if the judges’ retiring al- 
lowance were more than it is, they would retire any sooner than the 
state of their health obliged them to retire ?—I think there is great 
unwillingness on the part of a judge to abandon his office until he is 
really disabled from performing the duties of it. 

Mr. Bright—Have you any information with regard to the number 
and the labour of the judges in Ireland ?—No; it is very long since I 
held office in Ireland. My impression is, that comparing the duties of 
the judges in Ireland with those of the judges in England, the judicial 
establishment in [reland is large. 

Are you aware that there have been alterations in the system in Ire- 
land by the establishment and extension of Assistant Barristers’ Courts, 
by which the labours of the assizes have been very much diminished, 
and that, in some cases, the progress of the judge is rather a progress 
of observation than of labour ?—I have that general opinion; but the 
Committee would get much better information respecting the amount 
of judicial business in Ireland from other sources. It has not come 
particularly under my review, and any estimate that I ean form must 
be a very vague one. The Committee can get information as to the 
amount of business done by the Irish courts, and as to the diminution 
of it, if any, more full and complete than any that I can give. 

Mr. Ricardo—With regard to the retiring pensions of the judges, do 
you know what the reason is of a different principle being adopted with 
respect to the Lord Chancellor, as distinguished trom the other judges, 
with reference to the period of service which entitles him to a pension ? 
—The Lord Chancellor holds his office by a much more precarious te- 
nure than the other judges. He is not independent of the pleasure of 
the Crown; he is subject to the loss of office from a change in the 
Government ; and that, I apprehend, is the reason for the power to 
grant to the Lord Chancellor a retiring allowance after a very limited 

iod of service. In the case of a judge in one of the superior courts 

in Westminster-hall, you require a considerable number of years’ ser- 
vice before the grant of a pension. Those judges are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Crown, and hold their offices during life. 

Do you consider the Lord Chancellor in the light of a political or a ju- 
dicial person ’—the retiring pension is considered part of the inducement 
toa man of the highest reputation at the bar to leave the profession, and 
to embark in political life, being subject to the contingency of a sudden 
loss of power. 

Do you think it impossible to estimate the retiring pensions in the 
salaries of the judges and the Lord Chanceilor ?—I think you are at lib- 
erty, in calculating the total emoluments of the judge, to consider the 
retirement which he has in prospect, as well as toe amount of actual 
salary which is paid to him during his tenure of office; it is a fair de- 
mand in considering the amount of salary to be enjoyed by him. 

Could it not all be put into the salary; could not you give him a cer- 
tain salary, and leave it to the individual himself to provide for the fu- 
ture ?—You Mig aga that the salary of the judge should be in- 
creased to, say 6,000/. a year, or any cther given sum, instead of 
5,000/., and that there should be no retiring allowance. That the con- 
tingent interest in the retiring allowance should be merged in actual 
salary, as the judge would of course remain entirely independent of the 
will of the Crown, and hold his office subject only to removal on an 
address of either House of Parliament, I think you would find that the 
judges would retain their offices a very long period. 

our objection to the judge being left to himself to provide for the fu- 
ture is that he would retain his office longer than he would be capable 
of exercising the functions of it properly —There would be a tendency 
to that in the case of an office entirely independent of the Crown, and 
from which the holder is removable only on an address of either House 
of P t. If you allotted to the office a high salary and no retir- 
ing allowance, there would be-a tendency in the judge to retain the 
office and the high salary to the latest moment, instead of retiring into 
privacy, there being no provision on retirement; I think that would be 
the result. 

That is an argument for retiring pensions generally, in all cases, is 
it not ?—No, not in cases where the person holds office is subject to the 
p'easure of the Crown ; butin the case of offices held for life, or quamdiu 
se bene geserit, there is an advantage in holding out the prospect of a 
retiring allowance after long and faithful service rather than increasing 
the salary of the office. 

Mr. Cobden—Might not the objection be partly met by fixing a cer- 
tain period of life parend which the judge should not occupy the bench? 
—If you advert to the history of the judges, Five will find it a very 
delicate and difficult matter to limit the period of their service ; you 
will find several judges who have attained the greatest eminence, have 
rendered the greatest service, and have performed their duties most 
actively and usefully at very advanced periods of life. Some cases there 
certainly have been, cases which must be familiar to you all, in which 
complaint has been made of a judge retaining his office much too long; 
but still I think any precise limitation of age would be found very ditt. 
cult. A rule that a judge should not remain in office after 65 or 70 
= of age, might deprive the public of the advantage of the 

earning and experience of judges who might be perfectly competent for 
public service. 

Mr. Bright—Is not the inconvenience to which you have alluded 
found to arise frequently with regard to the bench of bishops; do not 
they often retain office beyond the period at which they are capable 
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of performing their duties ’—I do not know an instance of resignation 
by a —_— 

Mr. Cobden—Do not you think that public opinion would very much 
tend to correct, any tendency on the part of judges to remain upon the 
bench after their faculties were no longer equal to the duties of the of- 
fice ?—It has not done so in some remarkable cases. 

Mr. Ricardo—If a Judge would remain in office because he had no 
retiring pension, may he not also remain in office in order to get the 
difference between his retiring pension and actual salary ?—That cer- 
tainly is possible; but the judges are influenced in retaining office by 
higher motives. There is an unwillingness on their part to retire from 
the discharge of active duties, and to receive retiring pensions, while 
they feel themselves able to render public service. 

Chairman—Instances of judges retiring are not very numerous, even 
with the temptation now held out ?—Not very. 

Mr. Bright—With regard to the office of Lord Chancellor, when the 
judicial and political offices are united as they ure at present, is there 
not danger that the Government, seeking for a very serviceable man 
as a political character, may in some degree overlook that which is re- 
quired for the highest judge in the realm, presiding in the Court of 
Chancery /—The political advantage of a Lord Chancellor to a Govern- 
ment would be entirely relinquished if he were not a man of the high- 
est eminence in the profession. A Government which adopted an infe- 
rior man as Lord Chancellor for the purpose of receiving aid from him, 
in a political capacity, distinct from professional service, would lose 
immensely in the estimation of the profession. It would be their mani- 
fest interest to take a man of the highest eminence in the profession as 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Cobden— Have there not been instances within your recollection 
of men being called to the office of Lord Chancellor purely on political 
grounds, and who have notoriously not been suited to the office in re- 
spect of legal attainments ?—Political considerations must necessarily 
influence, to a certain extent, the appointment of the Lord Chancellor, 
because, as the office is a political as well as a judicial one, it is necessary 
that the person accepting the office should concur in political senti- 
ments generally with the administration with which he acts. To that 
extent, therefore, political considerations do influence the appointment. 
But a Government would naturally select for the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor the lawyer of the highest eminence generally concurring with 
them in political opinion. 

Chairman—We wiil now go on with the list before you of offices held 
during the pleasure of the Crown, usually filled by Members of either 
House of Parliament. Looking at the reductions which were made in 
1780, as stated here, are you of opinion that in any of those depart- 
ments in the list before you, further reductions can be made without 
detriment to the public service ?—It would be impossible for me to prove 
that a salary of 5,000/. a year is exactly the sum which ought to be as- 
signed to a particular office. The Committee will see that this is a 
matter incapable of demonstration. One cannot prove that 4,800/. 
might not be sufficient in future, when 5,000/. has been sufficient ; I 
can only state that my opinion, the result of experience, is strongly ad- 
verse, upon public grounds, to a diminution of the emoluments at pres- 
ent received by those who fill the chief offices of the State; I have a 
strong impression that the scale of emolument is not more than is just, 
so far as individuals are concerned; and that a reduction of it would 
be impolitic with reference to the interests of the public service. I 
think that, upon the whole, the comparative scale is not an unfair one. 
If I recollect rightly, the chief officers of the Government, the three 
Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury, receive now 5,000/. a year; the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, an office of equal importance, receives 4,500/. a year, but 
then he has a house attached to his office; the Presidentjof the Board of 
Control, I believe, has 3,500/. a year; the other offices are upon a low- 
er scale; I am not prepared to advise any alteration in the compara- 
tive scale. 

Mr. Walter—There are cases in which the offices of Chancellor of the 
Exehequer and First Lord of the Treasury have been held by the same 
person; has it been usual that such person should receive the emolu- 
ments attached to each office ?—In the year 1830 it was proposed by the 
Committee of that year that where the two offiecs were united there 
should be a saving in the double salary to the amount of 2,500/. a year ; 
that is to say, the person holding the two offices together should re- 
ceive 7,500/. a year. I believe that mine has been the only case in 
which a person since that period has heid the two offices together ; and 
in consequence of that suggestion of the Committee I received a salary 








at the rate of 7,500/. . during the few months I held the two 
offices. In former eee » I believe, when Lord North held the offices, 
he received the double salary, andI think Mr. Pitt did. I do not know 
whether the double salary amounted then to as much as it does at pre- 
sent; but I think there was no abatement from the salary assigned to 
the two oflices when held by one person. 

Is not such a combination of offices unlikely to occur again, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of the business ?—Judging from the labour 
to be performed, I think it not likely to be undertaken again; when 
re-appointed to office in 1841, I determined not to undertake the double 
duties, after my experience of them in 1834-5. 

Chairman—With regard to the Secretaries of State, is there anything 
in the nature of the duties attached to either of those offices which you 
think would entitle it to a higher salary than the others ?—The Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs is subject, perhaps, to some expenses to 
which the others are not liable; but he has the privilege of an official 
house, if he chooses to avail himself by it. 

There are several other offices which the Committee have been in- 
formed have no very onerous duties attached to them; for instance, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Paymaster General, and the Master of the Mint ; 
will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to how far it is de- 
sirable that those offices should be maintained at their present salary ? 
—I think it would be desirable that the Committee should advert to the 
progress which has been made of late years in reducing the emoluments 
received by persons filling high offices in the State. 1t is because that 

rogress has been made, because the tendency has been to increase the 
abour and to reduce the advantages and emoluments of office—(I speak 
now of pecuniary advantages and emoluments)—that I come to the con- 
clusion that it would not be advantageous for the public interests to 
carry the reduction further. 

Mr. Bright.—I presume you do not apply that specially to any parti- 
cular office, but speak generally ?—Speaking generally. I will take 
the period when I entered public life, the year 1810. I find that since 
that period there has been a progressive reduction in official advantages 
and emoluments, and an increase in the labour imposed on public men. 
The conjoint operation of diminished emolument and increased labour 
leads me to think that it would not be wise, having regard only to the 
public interest, to diminish much further the inducemeats to enter the 
public service. Toaman who has independent means, to a consider- 
able extent it may not make any material difference ; but to a person 
who has not the advantage of hereditary wealth, a man of very great 
abilities and of great capacity for rendering public service, but of com- 
paratively limited means, the amount of salary may be a serious,consid. 
eration. Those who observe with satisfaction a departure from the 
rule acted upon in former times, of confining high public offices to the 

reat families of the aristocracy, or to persons of great wealth, who re- 
joice in seeing the distinction and advantage of office opened to persons 
of superior attainments, but of no great wealth or high family connex- 
ions, ought to maintain the policy of attaching liberal salaries to the 
highest official employments. 

Mr. Cobden—Is it not the fact that that exclusive class to which you 
refer, do monopolise appointments to those highest situations to which 
large salaries are assigned ?—I think not. 

Take the succession of Cabinet Ministers for the last twenty years, 
do you not find that nine-tenths of them, or at all events four-fifths of 
them belong to the aristocracy ?—I think Cabinet offices of late years 
have been appropriated very much according to the Parliamentary 
ability displayed by those who were candidates for them ; I cannot say 
of late years I recollect the case of any eminently distinguished man 
attached to a party, to whom (when that party came into power) aman 
of mere wealth, but of inferior attainments, has been preferred. 

oo 


THE FOURTEENTH DRAGOONS AT CHILLIANWALLAH. 


The United Service Magazine for the present month contains a long 
article on the above-named action, which has been painfully brought to 
mind by the melancholy suicide of Lieut. Col. King, noticed in our last 
week’s columns. We extract the following paragraphs relative to the 
above, 


Before entering into the description of the battle, it may be well to 
Preface it with the observation, that the Anglo-Indian line occupied as 
great an extent of ground as the British army at the battle of Waterloo ; 
yet Lord Gough found himself considerably outflanked. The officer com- 








manding the cavalry of the right, Lieutenant Colonel Po 
officer of native cavalry. He hdd earned a high reputation fo 
courage in his younger days, but essed no great knowledge of the 
art of war. He knew little about handling large bodies of caval, 
He was suffering from such bodily infirmity, as to be incapabie A 
mounting his horse without assistance. That this unfortunate officer 
we say unfortunate, because he was bad in health, should have been 
selected to command a brigade of cavairy, consisting of four regiments 
two of which were British Dragoons, reflects some discredit on Lord 
Gough and his advisers. The ill-fated man, who was only a Liecuten. 
ant Colonel, found himself most unexpectedly in the important Position 
of Commander of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade; whilst his seniors, such 
active, experienced, and distinguished officers as Colonel John Scott, of 
the 9th Lancers, were left unemployed, to fade away in the solitude of 
a deserted cantonment in the rear, Mark you!—The 9th Royal Lan. 
cers formed one of the regiments in Pope’s brigade. The appointment 
of Pope was not only an insult to Colonel Scott, but also to the cavalry 
of her Majesty’s army. When this officer of native cavalry received 
orders to advance, he actually moved the four cavalry regiments jn 
line without any support. These four regiments were, however, yj. 
nus four squadrons, which had been detached to the right, to thwart 
all attempts of the enemy to turn our flank and penetrate to the rear 

Amidst the perplexing intricacies of the jungle, Lieutenant Colone} 
Pope not only overlapped the troops of Horse Artillery posted between 
him and Sir Walter Gilbert’s division, but even got in front of Gilbert 
himself. When the Horse Artillery became desirous of opening fire on 
the Sikhs, they found the cavalry an unexpected obstruction. But Ma- 
jor Christie had scarcely expressed astonishment at this untoward and 
provoking event, when he observed that the British horse were in re. 
treat, ont coming down on his guns with ungovernable impetuosity, 
It appears that whilst advancing, Brigadier Pope was severely wound- 
ed—having sustained a sword cuton the head. The loss of their leader, 
the absence of any order to charge (it must be remembered that they 
were moving at a walk), the disorder created by the trees and bushes, 
and the appearance of several Goorchurras in the front, must account 
for what followed. 

Somehow or other a halt took place, originating most probably in 
Pope’s own regiment, the 6th Light Vavalry, in consequence of their 
Colonel being wounded The Seikh cavalry skirmished in front, being 
emboldened by the hesitation of the British line. About this time, the 
order ‘‘ Threes about,” was distinctly heard by some men of the 14th 
Dragoons. They turned with the rest, the Goorchurras in hot pursuit. 
It may be worthy of remark, that the turning of two troopers was suf- 
ficient in the jungle to occasion the yom. my movement of the whole 
brigade. In the absence of orders, cavalry generally regulate their 
movements by the right. If the two men, above alluded to, accompa- 
nied their backward movement with the corresponding word of com- 
mand, the mischief would be more certain. When the back is once 
turned to a pursuing enemy, it is not customary to loiter on the road. 
In the impetuosity of the rush, the 14th were pushed by the other regi- 
ments against the troops of Horse Artillery. Guns, gunners, and wag- 

ons, were everywhere upset. Tocrown the mishap, the Goorchurras 

ollowing close in the rear of the Dragoons, entered the ranks of the 
Artillery along with them. Our vocabulary will not allow of our giv- 
ing an adequate description of the confusion—regiment pressing against 
regiment, trooper hastening trooper, officer vieing with soldier in speed. 
The horses, become unmanigeable, often carried their riders to the rear 
of the general hospital. When once this brigade was in retreat, its 
movements might be comprehended under the designation of « panic. 
The few Goorchurras in pursuit were magnified by the disordered ima- 
ginations of the fugitives into thousands, and the ery of sawve qui peut 
suggested itself to all. If the officer on whom the command of the brig- 
ade devolved on Pope’s being wounded, Lieutenant Colonel Bradford of 
the Ist Light Cavalry, had exerted himself to restore order, his efforts 
would have been unavailing. In justice to the 9th Lancers, it must be 
stated that a squadron or two rallied some distance behind the guns, 
and checked the further progress of the enemy. Some of the Seikhs in 
the wake of the panic-stricken Dragoons, penetrated within a short 
distance of Lord Gough, and occasioned much uneasiness to the head 
quarters’ staff. The personal escort, consisting of a troop of the 5th 
Light Cavalry under Lieutenant Stannus, was held ready to charge, 
and many urged his Excellency to withdraw. But the enemy kept at a 
respectful distance, and thus removed the rational apprehensions of the 
alarmed suite. This disaster caused the loss of all the guns in Chris- 

tie’s troop, and two of those in Huish’s. Major Christie, with many of 
his gunners, was cut down on horseback. The approach of the Goor- 
ehurras was so sudden thet this lamented officer jad not drawn his 
sword from its scabbard when he received the first wound. Huish 
would have shared the same fate, had not Major Stewart of the 14th 
Dragoous dispatched with his pistol, the Seikh bent on sabreing him. 
Many an officer and man, overturned by thecavalry, were trampled on 
the ground. Many hid themselves under bushes, and thus escaped the 
sharp tulwars or swords of the enemy. Young Cureton, a Lieutenant 
in the 14th Dragoons, son of the distinguished sabreur of that name, 
was killed in this affair. His horse, it is said, ran away with him, and 
carried him into the hostile ranks. It will be remembered that Briga- 
dier General Cureton sustained a mortal wound some few days before, 
at the cavalry skirmish of Ramnugger—the opening scene of the second 
Seikh war. As we shall hereafter demonstrate, this was not the only 
instance in the campaign where father and son met with a soldier's 
death. Major Ekins, Deputy Adjutant General of the Indian army, 
was wounded whilst seeking to deliver an order to the brigade. His 
friend, Major Cheater, ran to his aid, the British cavalry were in re- 
treat, the danger was imminent, the enemy was approaching, Ekins 
begged him to leave him to his fate, and the former was most reluct- 
antly compelled todo so. The enemy came up and hacked him to 

ieces. For the first few days after this action, the sense of the whole 

ritish army was strong against the 14th Dragoons. In fact, Lord 
Gough himself was not sparing of abuse. His Lordship should have 
been told that he was himself unintentionally the cause of this unpre- 
cedented mishap; why did he place at the head of British Dragoons, & 
man whose military education did not qualify him to handle such 
large force? The signal gallantry of Colonel Pope as displayed on 
several occasions in the early part of his career did not, when his 
state of health is considered, justify the appointment. ; 

As for the courage of the 14th Dragoons, personally and collectively, 
we do not want any further proof of it than was afforded at the action 
of Ramnugger, where their valour was almost supernatural. Men who 
exhixited such dauntless heroism at Ramnugger could not have been 
cowards at heart at Chillianwaliah. Those laurel-entwined colours 
which carry the words ‘ Douro, Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Orthes, Peninsula,” emblazoned on them in golden charac- 
ters, may flutter in the wind as proamy as ever—they will remain, we 
predict, unsullied to the end of time. Had that immortal hero, the 
flaxen-haired boy of the Peninsula, William Havelock, been reserve 
for that day, in spite of the jungle, Brigadier, and Goorchurras, = 
14th might have found themselves going to the further extremity of the 
Seikh encampment. It has been said, but on what foundation we ee 
not, that Lieut.-Colonel King requested permission to charge from the 
Brigadier in an early period of the advance, but the request was re- 
fused. This fact speaks volumes! Some have cast censure on Lieut.- 
Colonel Bradford because, the command fell to him on Brigadier Pope 
being put hors-de-combat. But in all probability the brigade was Ir- 
retrievably committed to the retreat before he was cognizant of the A 
portant casualty which had taken place. It was rumoured in camp t ne 
the order to go “ Threes about” originated in a young officer of ae 
Cavalry, who gave it as emanating from authority. Indeed someof the 
Dragoons solemnly declared that that word of command proceeded from 
the mouth of a Light Cavalry officer, and went so far as to attribute it 
to the particular individual above alluded to. It may be reasonably 
supposed that no officer would acknowledge having been the cause 0 
such an alarming disaster. The statement that the chaplain of the a 
my, Mr. Whiting, ever presented loaded pistols at the head of any ° 
the Dragoons, in order to arrest their flight, is an atrocious, unmitigat- 
ed falsehood. That he did remonstrate with some native troopers who 
shewed greater alarm than consistent with propriety is a pos.tive fact 
we believe. The day after the action a court of inquiry into the — 
duct of the 14th Dragoons was held by General Thackwell with er 
doors; from what transpired the result was most satisfactory to that 
much abused but brave body of men. : . 

Whilst these untoward events were happening, in the presence of the 
Commander-in-Chief we may say, Colonel Lane, of the Horse oe owen 
with the four squadrons of Cavalry before mentioned | two squadrons 4 
the 9th Lancers, and twoof the 6th Light Cavalry, under the parc 
of the Hon. Charles Powyss and Major Yule), was occupied ae repe! oe 
the attack of a large body of the enemy on the extreme right. i is a 
forts were attended with the most complete success, yet marve fe the 
relate no mention was made of the conduct of this detachment in 
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despatches ; instead of receiving any consideration, they were mixed 
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in the censure pronounced on the whole brigade. The Chillianwal- 
jal: despatch is not entitled to any particular credit for perspicuity or 
correctness of detail. wt 
(Qn the subject of the unfortunate Col. King, we find the following in 
the Lahore Chronicle. 
it was believed that the storm in his mind had blown over, that he 
was more composed, and he had, within 24 hours of his death, expressed 
his firm determination of resigning his command, and courting the full- 
est enquiry. He was to have presided on Friday at a Court of Requests, 
put was reported sick. He summoned all his servants on that day to 
‘ve him an account of what was severally due to them, and went to 
hed at a somewhat late hour. He was called by his bearer about 4 
o'clock on Saturday morning, and replied he wished to sleep a little 
jonger. Shortly after the man at the punka heard a report, and going 
into his room the lifeless body of Colonel King was found extended on 
his bed. He had put an end to his existence with a pistol loaded with 
wder only. Several letters were subsequently found in his room, 
which he is supposed to have written the day before; amongst them, 
one to the Commander-in-Chief, which has been duly forwar ed to his 
Excellency, with an intimation that a copy had been made by Colonel 
King, and which copy would be forwarded to his bereaved relations at 
home. The command of the regiment has, in the absence of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doherty, C.B., devolved on Major Steuart. 


On the same subject the Delhi Gazette's Lahore correspondent 


u 


observes— 

[| now proceed to give you all the particulars I can gather of the 
jate Colonel King’s death. He was found dead in his bed yesterday 
morning, the upper part of his head was completely blown away by the 
contents (powder only) of a pistol, which he had laced in his mouth, 
it is supposed, and fired. The hand was bruised, part of the skull 
stuck on the wall behind, and the brains scattered about. The pistol 
must have been overloaded, for the report was heard about 3 o’clock in 
the morning in an adjoining house. The first European who entered 


-the room where the body was, was Lieutenant Apthorpe, the Adjutant. 


A court of inquest was ordered, who returned a verdict of temporary 
insanity, but many of the poor Colonel's acts previous to his death dis- 
prove it. He entered fully into conversation with a civilian here the 
morning previous to his shooting himself, on the subject of the court- 
martial of the soldie® who had used abusive language to him, and said 
he would have a court of inquiry. He also wrote a letter to the Deputy 
Commissioner about a sum of money owing him by a native in the cit, 
here, and that on the very evening previous to his destroying himself, 
He is stated to have written letters to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Walter Gilbert, and officers in the 14th, but the contents have not 
transpired, nor I fear are likely to do so. One circumstance annoyed 
the poor Colonel much. There was a fight at the theatre between the 
men of the Artillery andthe Dragoons. One man’s arm of the Fusiliers 
was broken, and another received a concussion of the brain from bein 
thrown over the steps at the theatre. The Artillery men had call 
the Dragoons cowards. It is altogether avery tragic affair, and it was 
a cruel and unfair thing, allowing a court-martial on a private to be so 
worded in the charges as to even hint at the personal character of that 
soldier's commanding officer. The Colonel was buried yesterday after- 
noon with military honours. There should be some inquiry made 
where these letters are, which the court of inquest have not seen. 
Where are they? What are their contents? They may clear up the 
characters of the brave men so unhappily tarnished by melancholy 
circumstances,” 

—  —— 

M. Tarers payine Court Tro Henry V.—The sayings and doings of 
M. Thiers have grown of the greatest importance, his visit to Wiesba- 
den has become the subject of question and examination, and they say 
that his time is wholly spent in answering the impeachments of his 
friends with regard to the motives which led him thither. His situa- 
tion has become embarrassing in the extreme between the Orleanists, 
who fear his ambitious intention of creating himself head of the Re- 
gency, the Republicans, who insist upon the hope he expressed some 
rue ago of 09 | one day named Dictator of the Republic, and the 

egitimists, who behold in him an enemy in disguise deputed to encan- 
ailler their cause. His stay at the nomade courtof Henry Cinq was 
embittered by the well-bred mystifications, the gentlemanly pleasant- 
ries of the young seigneurs who seek to imitate and preserve the tra- 
ditions of Trianon and the (Zi/ de Beuf. 

One story, which, strange to say, is believed, has been going the 
round of the sa/ons of the Faubourg St. Germaine, and serves to prove 
Yue szall esteem in which he was held by the courtiers of Wiesbaden, 
andthe little success which his assumption of courtly manners had ob- 
tained while staying there. Amongst many other aristocratic tastes 
which the little roturier possesses in spite of nature, the very regal one 
of the chase, in all its branches, is the most remarkable. Now it ap- 

ears that no art, no tuition, has been able to render him expert even 
inthe rudiments of the science, being nervous, flurried, and exceeding- 
ly short-sighted, and his awkwardness had become so proverbial that 
bets have been laid at Wiesbaden upon the number of shots he would 
miss in the course of a morning's sport. Apparently aware of his mal- 
adroitness, and thinking that by practice he might grow more expert, 
the little minister had been in the habit of rising early and repairing 
to a wood at the outskirts of the town, where an honest garde-chasse 
of the grand duke’s teaches the art of rabbit-shooting to the rising gen- 
eration at so much per head. 

This circumstance had by some means or other been discovered by 
the young cavaliers who surrounded the embryo monarch, Henry Cinq, 


and whose sole occupation seems to be to divert the ennui which has. 


become as it were the very inheritance of the Bourbons. Accordingly, 
one morning, when M_ Thiers had repaired to the warren as usual, he 
was met by the old garde-chasse with the news of the presence of the 
finest rabbit of the season at the very moment nibbling away at the 
thyme behind a furse bush just in sight. Elevating himself on tip-toe, 
the little man beheld to his great delight the long ears of a very “ patri- 
arch of the woods” tranquilly ater on the ground as if only waiting 
to be fired at. Sure of the prize, the bold sportsman levelled his gun 
and fired through the furse bush, rushing forward at the same time to 
secure the game, the first of his own shooting he had ever bagged ; when, 
oh, miracle! his shot was answered by another from behind the bush ; 
from the rabbit himself. Pop, pop; down falls the hunter in terror 
and dismay, and in doubt whether he had not received a mortal wound ! 
There he lay trembling and calling for help, until the loud laughter of 
the bystanders who had been summoned by his cries for assistance con- 
vinced him that he had been made the victim of a hoax. It was the 


learned rabbit, the great wonder of Wiesbaden, who had been playing | 


to crowded audiences during the whole season, with whom M. Thiers 
had been fighting a duel, and who, accustomed to play the part of 
Cocasse in the farce of the Point of Honour, had responded as usual to 
his adversary’s fire, having been prepared with the double-barrelled 
pistol with which he had been used to astonish and delight the children 
and nursemaids in the market-place of Wiesbaden. It is said that by 
the unseemly jest M. Thiers was driven from the place before he had 
finished his errand, but that he is bent upon following the Count de 
Chambord until he shall have obtained a complete assent to his propo- 
sal. These are said to consist of nothing less than a cession of his 
rights to the Count de Paris, in consideration of his admission into 
France as regent of the kingdom, with all the privileges of royalty.— 
Paris Corresp. London Paper. 

Tue ORLEANS Famity.—The death of Louis Philippe, although 
long anticipated, has taken our “Court” by surprise after all. The 
Orleanists, who were so anxious for a fusion but a short time ago, have 
already changed their tactics, and withdraw from every advance made 
by the Elysee, while the Legitimists are sought by them with, renewed 
— and fresh demonstrations of affection every day. The death of 
Oe ex-King is regarded as a calamity by both parties, as the interests 
of the Orleans family, which were maintained in one channel by the 
Fr ty of Louis I hilippe, will now be divided into many branches, 
a , not only to rival Legitimacy and the Bonapartes, but even the 

uchess of Orleans and the Regency. There ‘is already a warlike 
arty, who would call upon the Prince de Joinville to come and head 
the Republic. Ventre bley! Morbleu! let him but command the 


French navy as beseems him, and the Tower of London, Windsor Castle, 
Eelpie Island would soon be taken, and the « 


for ever,” as described in the prince’ j 
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pride of England humbled | 











whom no one speaks at all, and who has evidently no party whatever. 
Meanwhile, the opposite interests threaten to render Paris a very hot- 
bed of intrigue during the ensuing winter. No disguise, indeed, is 
used with regard to the determination of the ambitious leaders of each 
individual clique to hasten by every means in their power the death 
and destruction of their rivals.—Jbid. 





TAF ERNACLE,—In consequence of the great success of Mr. Eres Sarcent’s Song, 
** A Salutation to America,” (written for Madile. Jenny Lind,) as sung 
by Mr. Dempster, a the Taberuacle to hisown music, Mr. Dempster praperes to give 
two faotertainments at the same place on the Evening of Wednesday, October 2d, aud Fri 
day. October 4th, intodncing it on that occasion, together with his new ny Ae en 
Noon, and Night—The May Queen -and a variety of his most popular songs and Scotti 
Ballads. Tickets 50 cents. To commence at8 o'clock. 





DIED .—At Staten Island, on Wednesday, the 25th inst.. SAMUEL, son of Edward 
Cunard, Jr., aged 6 months and 10 days. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. 110 1-2. 
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We scarcely remember a mail so entirely deficient in important news 
as we find that of the 14th inst. brought by the Viagara, steamer, ar- 
rived in this port at an early hour yesterday morning. Our gleanings 
from it will be found, as usual, distributed through our columns. 
Amongst the minor items we notice the death of Chief Justice Doherty, 
of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, an able and upright man, and dis- 
tinguished when in Parliament as M.P. for Kilkenny, and a frequently 
successful antagonist of Daniel O’Connell. Sir George Hamilton, the 
British Minister to the Court of Tuscany, died at Florence on the 
3rd inst. 

We observe also the death of Lieut. Gale of the Navy, who has lately 
been celebrated for his eronautic enterprises, and has now come to an 
untimely end by attempting some equestrian fooleries in connection 
with a balloon ascent. The particulars are mentioned elsewhere.— 
The veteran Sir John Ross, in his search for Sir John Franklin, is 
known to have reached Holsteinborg in Davis's Straits. 





Ciericat Notions oF Propriery.—We notice with infinite reluct- 
ance & newspaper correspondence that has taken place, on the subject 
of Sunday services on board the Cunard line of steamers. We cannot 
spare room to republish it, or we should willingly leave it to the good 
taste of our readers, who would assuredly, so far as blame is concerned, 
put the saddle on the right horse. The affair stands thus:—In the In- 
dependent of Thursday week, the Rev. Henry W. Beecher denounced 
the above-named line of steamers, Capt. Judkins of the 4sia, in which 
vessel he had just arrived, and Mr. Cunard sen., the manager of the 
line who was also a passenger, but had landed at Halifax. The charge 
against the line was that its peculiar regulation is grievously intolerant, 
by which public worship on board its ships is only allowed when con- 
ducted by the Captain, by Clergymen of the Church of England, or by 
Episcopal American clergymen. The charge against Mr. Cunard sen., 
was that, under pressure of discontented remonstrants, he lost his tem- 
per and garnished his remarks with two or three profane oaths ; and that 
in spite of the regulations of the company, he permitted a Scotch Pres- 
byterian Minister to preach on the second Sunday passed on board. 
The charge against Capt. Judkins was that, he played cards on Satur- 
day evenings. 

We almost wish that Mr Cunard Jun. and Capt. Judkins had left 
this article to the silent contempt which it merited; but they thought 


fit to reply, and a letter from each of those gentlemen, addressed to the 
Editor of the Independent, has accordingly appeared in print. The 
former, with perfect propriety, defends the regulation alluded to, 
states his surprise that profane language should be attributed to his 
father with whom the use of it is certainly not habitual, and justly ob- 
serves that Mr. Beecher’s gross misstatement of a fact concerning Capt. 
Judkins warrants him in doubting his evidence. The Captain himself 
emphatically denies having played cards at all during the voyage, ‘in 
the sense sought to be conveyed ;” though he admits the possibility of 
his having had cards in his hand “for the amusement of ladies.’ Whe- 
ther this occurred on a Saturday or a Monday night, might be hoarded 
in the memory of Mr. Beecher, but could not be averred by Captain 
Judkins. 

On reading Mr. Beecher’s first article, we were struck with his rare 
want of good breeding, and his mean setting at naught of the ordinary 
rules of social intercourse. Whether Mr. Cunard were or were not 
guilty of a Japsus lingue is comparatively unimportant ; but that a 
clergyman, who sets himself up for a regulator of men’s consciences and 
a censor of their manners, should condescend to play the part of an 
eaves-dropping penny-a-liner, would scarcely be believed, were it not 
published under the authority of his own name. And this is not all. 
Not content with parading in a newspaper a casual oath said to have 
been dropped in private conversation, Mr. Beecher brings forward a 
fellow-passenger, the Rev. Dr. McClintock, who not only correkorates 
the charge, but in simple unconsciousness of the obloquy that he there- 
by hangs around himself, proclaims that Mr. Cunard did make use of 
the ugly words—and subsequently apologised for having doneso! As 
if the raking up private matters were not sufficient, these gentlemen 
have had the ingenuousness to admit, that they had not a shadow of 
excuse for so doing. This is still more remarkable, as Mr. Beecher in 
a rejoinder, contained in a column and a half of the Herald of yester- 
day, plumes himself on his ‘‘ ingenuity,” and states that he has ‘“‘weighed 
and sifted” every line and letter of his effusions. Alas, for human falli- 
bility! Mr. Beecher flatters himself that he has played a very honour- 
able, patriotic, and gentlemanly part. If we thought it worth while to 
publish an extra, it might amuse readers to see this elaborate produc- 
tion of Mr. Beecher’s, in extenso; but as it is, we must content our- 
selves with a hasty glance at one or two of its items; premising that 
it contains certificates (not printed) from two American gentlemen, at- 
testing the fact of the profane swearing, so often mentioned. On this 
point we can ouly remark that the American gentlemen, whom we are 
proud to call our friends and companions, would have scouted the notion 
of being thus dragged before the public. But tastes differ. 

Mr. Beecher, warming up with the controversy, coolly dubs the Sun- 
day regulation as « your wicked arrangements.” These are his iden- 
tical words; and one might expect to find in this view of the grievance 
some clue to his terrible exasperation on the subject. His duty asa 
Minister of the Gospel must have been clear to his own mind. Wicked- 
ness inculcated—how he himself, and the nine clergymen of various de- 
nominations on board, must have burned with zeal, and striven earnestly 
tobe heard! What is his own testimony on this point, given with the 
same exquisite naiveté that distinguishes Professor McClintock’s evi- 
dence? Here it is, reader, in the reverend accuser’s language. 

Butitis notinjustice to clergymen, in refusing them liberty to speak, that I com- 
plain of. For, as in my own case, they seldom desire to preach. It is not to 
preach, it is to rest, and to recruit from overmuch preaching that they go abroad. 
And not one in athousand would preach on ship board, except upon the urgent de- 


sire of his fellow Passengers. In my own case, as my stomach quarrelled with the 
sea the whole voyage, preaching was an impossibility. 
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will tell us what is the measure of « wickedness,” under which a elergy- 
man shall pen violent newspaper attacks, and yet disp!ay a total indif- 
ference as to the urgency of the evil in question? Mr. Beecher’s feli- 
citous distinction between names and things is, however, further exem- 
plified in his curious correspondence. He stigmatises Capt. Judkins ag 
a card-player, anda person thereby unfitted for the assumption of 
clerical duties. He does this, mark you, when attacking him; but 
when setting forth the liberal mindedness of himself and his associates 
his remarks take an opposite turn. 


Although we had no disposition to engage in card-playing, vre certainly had no 
such sour prejudice against it as would have led us to stop it if we could have done 
so. It is one of those things which we should have left, as we do any form of amuse- 
ment, to the good sense and conscience of every one concerned, leaving every one 
todo what seemed to him right. 


And, further on, we find the words, “though there might not be any 
harm in the thing itself.” 


There is nothing more contemptible in all this trumpery letter than . 


the retort upon Capt. Judkins on this poor card-playing topic. Mr. 
Beecher taunts the Captain with an ‘“ unmanly dodge.” Who, we ask, 
is the real “ dodger” —though not a very “artful” one? ‘‘ You played 
cards, Sir,” says the indignant Mr. Beecher. ‘+I can’t say that I didn’t 
touch acard, on the passage,” replies the Captain, ‘* but I neither play- 
eda game, nor did I gamble.” This explanation would have satisfied 
any one else, but our friend, who “ weighs and sifts” every expression 
before he uses it, is not so easily beaten off. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of such an unmanly dodge as your letter is,” he continues, clenching 
his argument with these emphatic words, which are intended to anni- 
hilate the Captain. 


“The sense sought to be conveyed?’ Why, sir, I believe that you will admit, 
after pondering this letter, that I have a knack of conveying any “sense” that I 
design to convey, ina very direct and intelligible manner. If I had meant to 
charge you with playing “for the value of a cent,” I should have said so: if I 
had meant gambling, I should have saii gambling. I am not afraid to use plain 
English. The only thing that I saw, and the only thing that I wished to express, 
was that you played at cards on Saturday uight. 


The drollery of all this is exquisite. If ever man bit his own nose 
off, Mr. Beecher does it; and as if he had some inkling of his own weak- 
ness, he finishes by falling back upon Capt. Judkins’ babits on former 
voyages, whither we certainly shall not follow him, until he produces 
his bundle of certificates—nor can we promise to do so, even then. 

We might have left the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher to the castigation 
which the good sense and justice of his countrymen will surely admin- 
ister to his officiousness, his meanness, and his folly. His exposure hag 
commenced. The Courier & Enquirer of yesterday gently and indi- 
rectly reprimands him. The Journal of Commerce more directly re- 
bukes him, in an article full of good sense and proper feeling, for the 
concluding paragraph of which we must find room. 


Weprotest against getting up or attempting to get up national feeling in a matter 
of thiskind. We should be very sorry tosee American patronge withdrawn from 
the British steamers, or British patronage from American steamers. They would 
thus become repellant powers, instead of strong ligaments binding the two nations 
in friendly contact. We do not think that an expression uttered in a moment of ex- 
citement even if repeated under a pressure such as we may presume Was put 
upon Mr. Cunard by his clerical tormentors, ought to be regarded as of any ac- 
count by the American people. We are sure the proprietors of the noble Collins 
line do not participate in any such feeling or desire. 


We say we might have left Mr. Beecher to his countrymen; but we 
have it in our power to furnish a very probable key to his assault up- 
on a Company and upon individuals. We vouch for the fact, though, 


of course, unable to trace the precise connection between what occur-, 


red some months ago, and what has recently transpired. When Mr. 
Beecher was about to proceed to Eurepe, application was made to Mr. 
E. Cunard, Jun., here, to grant him a free passage, on the ground that 
he was going out ona mission of peace and good will. Jt was refused ; 
and it will take much of Mr. Beecher’s “‘ plain English” to prevent the 
public from éuncluding, hinc ille lachryme. 





Rivav Sreamers.—The frequent arrivals and departures of the va- 
rious European and other steamers keep the harbour of New York in 
perpetual activity, and form prominent topics for town talk. The 
Pacific, Capt. Nye, of Collins’ line, stands now at the tip top of the 
list, having arrived here last Saturday evening from Liverpool, after 
a passage of only ten days, four hours and three quarters. In yielding 
the palm cheerfully to the Pacific for what she has accomplished, we 
recall to mind the fact, that on the late passage of the dsia, she was 
compelled to lay to, a whole night, when off the harbour of Halifax. 
Taking this detention into accouut, together with her putting into 
Halifax, we believe there would be found very little difference between 
the two. Nevertheless, what might have been done, and what has been 
done, are not the same thing. The Asia sailed again on Wednesday, 
with asmooth sea and flattering appearances. But the weather changed 
at night, and we fear she has head winds. 





Jenny Linv —This artist left New York for Boston on Wednesday 
evening, travelling by way of Fall River, her departure witnessed by 
thousands of admirers, her passage greeted by hundreds, and her ar- 
rival in Boston hailed with a remarkable demonstration of public good 
will. The lady's popularity and the nervous excitement of the Bosto- 
nians are shown by the fact that the tickets for her first Concert, whick 
was to take place last night at the Tremont Temple, were sold by 
wuction at an average of ten dollars each. The authorities have very. 
properly forbidden Inmbering up the passages with chairs and stools, 
so that the number is restricted to about 2,500. A Mr. Dodge, a vocal- 
ist, gave $625 for the seat of honour. At Saint Louis it would probably 
fetch a thousand, and at San Francisco ten times that amount... And 
the pleasure, believed to be felt, will be in due proportion Did you 
ever know a man not in raptures with his three-hundred guinea horse, 
or not declaring the flavour exquisite of the wine that has cost him 
twenty dollars a bottle? As to the effect of Miss Lind’s performances 
upon those who are accustomed to enjoy music, we can add but little to 
what we said last Saturday. The more, however, we converse with 
cool, unprejudiced hearers, the less enthusiasm do we find on the sub- 
ject This is a bold remark, in the teeth of the late rush at Castle 
Garden and the peans of the journals; but it is none the less true, 
for all that. It will be overrun, as a pebble is by the sweep of a tor- 
rent; but perchance we may digit up, by and by, when the waters 
subside. 


Tue Courier AND Eneuiner.—Under the pleasant pressure of 
increased advertising patronage, the above-named city journal has 
been compelled to enlarge its already immense sheet. The addition is 
equivalent to seven columns of matter. We are glad to notice such a 
proof of well-doing in so old and valuable a paper. 





Tue First Frencn Consvt IN British NortH America.—We 
learn from the Cape Breton News, of the 7th inst., that John Bouri- 
not, Esq., of that place, has been appointed Consul of France. The 


example will probably be followed. 





A New Arr-Union.—Another step has been taken in this project. 
A meeting of Artists was held on Wednesday evening, when a Commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a constitution, prepare & circular, and take 
general measures for earrying out the intention. The report is to be 
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Who will rescue the clergy generally from this apparent libel ? Who. 
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presented to another meeting, on the 9th of next month. There is no- 
thing yet to indicate the feasibility of the scheme. 











Reoatta av Hauswax, N. 8.—The .Vova Scotian of the 18th inst., 
eontains a very lively account of a regatta that took place in the beau- 
tifal harbour of Halifax on Thursday, the 12th inst. It was got up by 
the naval and military officers on the station, the former comprising 
those attached to the flag ship Wellesley, 72, the Helena, 16, and the 
Pyramus, receiving ship. The Earl of Dundonald taking his accus- 
tomed interest in every thing that pertains to seamanship, patronised 
the féte; and fine weather, and abundant and well contested races 
made it altogether an eminently successful one. We have devoted so 
large a space elsewhere to particulars of the late splendid display at 
Cherbourg, that we must be very brief in our particulars gleaned from 
the above named journal. 

There were, it seems, no fewer than 22 races, thus enumerated.—No. 
1. Fishing and Pilot Whalers.—2. Fishing Flats.—3. First Class Fish- 
ing Boats.—4. Men-of-war Galleys, four, five, and six oars.—5. Sail- 
ing Yachts.—6. Men-of-war barges, of 12 or 14 oars, pulled by sea- 
men.—7. Gigs pulled by Gentlemen Amateurs, a four mile race.—8. 
Wherries.—9. Gigs of four oars open to the world.—10. Men-of-war 
cutters pulled by seamen.—11. Small Bermudian Boats, 8o.—12. Six 
oared gigs, open to all.—13. Second class Fishing Boats and Whalers. 
14. Gigs of four oars pulled by Amateurs under 21 years of age.—15. 
First class Boats and Yachts, under 10 tons.—16. Barges of 12 or 14 
oars pulled by Marines —17. Men-of-war cutters and other Boats, not 

exceeding 25 feet keel.—18. Four oared gigs pulled by Mechanics.—19. 

Jolly Boats of four oars open to all.—20. Gigs of four oars pulled by 
Soldiers of the Garrison.—21. Handicap forthe Men-of-war Jolly boats, 
dingies and four oared gigs. The dingies, pulled by boys, were allow- 
ed one minute start on a two mile course.—22. Canoes paddled by In- 
dians. 

Not only were the citizens of Halifax highly gratified with the enter- 
tainment got up for them with so much liberality and spirit, but we 
learn also that satisfactory proof was afforded of much improvement in 
the build and handling of the local craft. In these days of active com- 
petition, this,is of no slight consequence. In its running comments on 
the sport, the ova Scotian says of No. 9—This was pre-eminently the 
race of the day; twelve started, and after one of the most beautiful con- 
tests over a four mile course we have ever witnessed, it was finally won 
by Mr. G. Pryor’s Troubler—Mr. J. Pryor’s Rapid, and Mr. E. G. Tob- 
in’s Victoria following close upon her heels. The remaining boats 
came home within a few seconds of the winners, and all in a huddle; the 
Wellesley’s square mainsail would almost have covered the whole of 
them when the second signal gun fired! The prizes were $100, $30, and 
$15. The boats were all owned in NovaScotia. The winning boat pul- 
led her 4 miles in 25 min. 23 sec. 





Dearu or Lixut. Gate, roe Atronaur.—The Bordeaux papers 
contain details of the death of Lieut. Gale, the aeronaut. He ascended 
upon the back of a pony, and at a short distance from the city, made a 
successful descent. The pony was detached, and, while he was in the 
act of exhausting the remaining gas his anchor gare way, and the bal- 
loon, being relieved of its chi reight, rose suddenly. A tree by which 
the anchor held snapped, and the shock upset the car. The lieutenant 
clung to the ropes, and in this state was carried a mile and quarter. 
when he dropped, either with the balloon or before it fell. His dead body, 

with all the limbs broken, was found in a wood. He has left a wife and 
eight children. He was engaged for twelve nights at £90 each, free of 
ex . It is said that the Prefect of Police in Paris intends to prohi- 
bit all balloon ascents out of the usual mode of performance 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonvon, 13th September, 1850. 


The main topic wtih poor unfortunate individuals condemned to re-. 


main in town this beautiful weather, and ‘‘ chew the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancy” is the evidence before the Secret Committee on Official 
Salaries. The report has been most highly extolled by the radicals, as 
a lever for further financial reform, and it has been as highly abused 
by the Conservatives, the friends of Government, and all persons who 
think that high pay isa sine qué non with those in lofty stations. 
Without concurring altogether in the unsparing and unqualified con- 
demnation with which Lord Brougham visited this production in his 
address to the House of Lords, at the close of the session, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that a report, which does not condescend to state a sin- 
gle reason for the numerous alterations recommended, is deficient in 
one of the ingredients essential to rendering such a document useful or 
authoritative. For instance, it is certainly a question whether £8,000 
a year, the salary recommended for the Lor Chancellor, is in this 
country, I say in this expensive country, an income adequate to sup- 
port the estate and dignity of that office, especially when we consider 
that the Lord Chancellor has constantly been created a peer, and called 
upon to preside in the House of Lords. It is an income totally dispro- 
rtioned to the hereditary revenues of many members of the House of 
Peers holding no official position, and does not exceed what is made by 
some gentlemen at the Bar and in the medical profession, and even by 
many successful men engaged in trade and manufactures, to say noth- 
ing of the princely revenues of our large merchants. Startling as it 
seem to any one unacquainted with the great wealth and expensive 
habits of life of the inhabitants of these islands, I believe that any man 
accepting the Great Seal with such a salary, and resolving at the same 
time to support the honour and dignity of the office in the fashion 
hitherto + «aang must must make up his mind to leave his family 
rer than when he became the chief law adviser of the Sovereign and 

is government, and assumed the highest public responsibilities that 
can devolve upon a subject. However, I suppose the time is come, 
when those holling official situations must yield to the common fate, 
and submit like the rest of the community to reduced incomes and di- 

minished splendours. . 

In deference to the Committee, Lord John Russell withdrew his Bill 
for fixing the salaries of the Chief Justices, and it is understood that 
both Lord Campbell and Sir John Jervis now hold their respective 
offices under some arrangement that they are not to insist on the pay- 
ment of the salaries which the legislature by solemn act of Parliament 
had declared necessary to the maintenance of their station, but to ac- 
= such reduced salary as Parliament may hereafter consider fitting 

th reference to the situations they hold. It will be readily admitted 
by most persons that this is not a state of things, which for the credit 

rty should be protracted one single day longer than can be 


a 4 
I have dwelt thue fully upon this topic, because it is the best proof of 


how _ economical reform is the order of the day with us in 
merry 
The public prints differ extremely in their reports of the “‘ progress” 


of the President of the French Republic, but I hear from private 
sources that there is no doubt that the journey has been very successful 
for Louis Napoleon: more from the judgment and prompt good sense 
displayed by the Prince himself, than from the casual enthusiasm of an 
excited population. On one occasion some voices were heard at a levee 
insisting on an ‘‘ Emperor,” to which the President coolly replied by 
reminding the ers of the fate of the statue in the Place Vendome, 
which, after being set up by the people was pulled down by the people, 
to be again set up by Louis Philippe, who himself finished his life in 
exile. It is, I believe, admitted that the demonstration in favour of 
the President is made by the country and agricultural population, 
against tne towns, including of course the capital. 

The rage for getting up companies to exploiter California is at fever 
heat in Paris just now. Placards are carried about announcing that 
amateurs of wealth may go to San Francisco for ten francs—when you 
investigate the possibility of this remarkably cheap trip you find it is 
to be done by deputy—that is, 100 club together at 10 francs each, and 
one of the party chosen by lot goes as the representative ofthe other 
99. Ofcourse, probity as well asa love of adventure are desirable in 
such an ambassador. I think it is pretty clear, in the event of finding 
a lump of gold, ‘‘ to what vulture’s share the carcase falls.” 

The Nepaulese Ambassador has not excited the French quite as 
much as he did John Bull. I was amused to hear that during his tour 
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in our provinces the great difficulty was to find a slaughter-house for 

i ighnere—he was generally received in private houses, as he car- 
ries his own butcher, and neither he nor any of his tribe will eat of any 
animal destroyed by —~ rn hand. Therefore, on pitching his tent 
anywhere, the first care of the proper officer was to ascertain whether 
the house selected contained a kitchen, coal cellar, or “ baek office” 
fit for the reception and immolation of the animal or bird destined to 
fall under the Asiatic knife, and as our houses are not in general laid 
out with private killing chambers, it was not always easy to accommo- 
date the distinguished Oriental. He would be more at home in this re- 
spect in Italy, where they kill their kids on the staircase, or in Portu- 
gal, where they cat their pigs’ throats in the door-way-—or did some 
years ago, when I knew them. 

Although we profess not to believe the stories of sea-serpents that 
come to us from your side, you see we can get up & very pretty one of 
ourown. And we have given it an euphoneous name with a vengeance 
Ictheus Megacoddensis. It appears from the account that the inter- 
esting creature came into Dublin Bay for the purpose of scratching off 
its old scales by rubbing itself against a neighbouring —— and 
on being interfered with by that cruel and inquisitive bi man, it 
raised itself ‘‘ several fathoms” into the air, so there ought to be no 
mistake about it this 'ime—teste Roger Travers Esquire. 

A mogritows Catholic Cathedral was opened on the 11th inst., in 
Sheffield, and some friends of mine who were present, speak of the 
ceremony as imposing in the extreme and very impressive; and as they 
were persons the farthest possible removed from Romanism, their testi- 
mony is impartial. The church was thronged in every part. 

The Theatre des Variétés at Paris has just been made over to an 
English lessee named Bowes, who has been bold enough to contract for 
it at an enormous sum, the maximum named is £60,000, but the mini- 
mum is £40,000, which is a pretty round amount for a lease in these 
days and under the actual form of Government in France. But the 
fact is, that never was there more luxury and love of gaiety and amuse- 
ment in Paris than at the present moment. The business done in gloves, 
ribbons, silks, and velvets, is, 1 am assured, greater now than at any 
former period; in short, the trade in all articles of luxury is most flour- 
ey 3 The only thing that does not sell there just now is Ledru Rol- 
lin’s Décadence de L’ Angleterre, and he is suing the unfortunate pur- 
chaser of the copyright on the bills of exchange given for the work, 
who pleads thet he cannot get them off his hands, and that his rooms 
are iull of the rossignuls or unsaleable copies of the work. 

There has been quite a rushing to and from Claremont this week, in 
consequence of the removal of the late King of the French Our Gallic 
neighbours, now they have for ever lost sight of that extraordinary man, 
discover how much they loved him, and how valuable he was to them 
and io the world. The ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum” has been carried 
out by all the French papers, and although some of cur radical press 
take a decided tone the other way, the Parisians, with Jules Janin at 
their head, are without exception, hyperlaudatory—* Quis dabit in 
lacrymas fontem, &c.” 

The observation made in your sheet of the 24th of August respecting 
the balloon foolery has just received melancholy confirmation ; people 
are talking with consternation of the miserable death of Lieutenant 
Gale, who has just perished terribly, near Bordeaux, after an eques- 
trian ascent as pendant toa balloon. Much sympathy is expressed for 
his large and necessitous family, for whom a subscription will be im- 
mediately set on foot. The horses and ponies hitherto pressed into the 
service will now be at peace for a while, and terra firma be their rest- 
ing place. ( CAM. 
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THE TRIPLER ConcerT Hatt.—The opening of this great building will take 
place early in the ensuing month; probably about the second week. Of the Hall 
itself, its construction and its fitness for the purposes intended, we shall speak in 
our next. 

The announcement that Madame Anna Bishop was to open T'ripler Hall, and 
had in fact leased it for some time, was received by every one with profound as- 
tonishment ; it however caused us but little surprise, because in the first place it 
was natural that such an important musical building should be sought after by 
many speculators, and secondly,because we had heard of three or four persons who 
were earnest in their endeavours to secure it for various musical parties. It was 
open to all; no one but the proprietors had the slightest claim to it until certain 
stipulations were fulfilled, and we presume that the enterprising proprietors ac- 
cepted that offer which seemed the most advantageous and profitable. That Mad- 
ame Anna Bishop has been fortunate enough to obtain it we are very glad, solely 
on account of the cause of music, and because we think that through her the cause 
of music will be best served. Her intentions with regard to the management have 
not fully transpized, but she has, we understand, determined to open it with a con- 
cert. The excellence of the programme and the vast number of performers en- 
* gaged, will in every way be worthy of the important occasion, her own artistic re- 
putation, andthe cause of art. This concert will be followed by many others, of 
the particulars of which, however, we are not informed. But the whole series 
will be given on the most liberal scale, and with a view to attracting the patronage 
and sympathy ofthe public by their intrinsic excellence, and by their unequal led 
magnitude, 





In the conductor, Mr, Bochsa, we have most unbounded confidence. His posi- 
tion as an artist has been known to us for twenty years. We have known him as 
conductor of her Majesty’s Theatre, and other large establishments, when he had 
Pasta, Malibran, Sontag, and a host of musica! celebrities under his control ; we 
also know that to his influence and exertion England owes her great school, the 
Royal Academy of Music. In short, had we to choose a man to conduct such anes - 
tablishment, we should pick out Mr. Bochsa from a whole host of competent men 
in Europe. Costa is the only man that can compete with him, in tact, enterprise 
and unfailing resources. Mr. Bochsa contemplates engaging’ for his series of con- 
certs an orchestra of one hundred and fifty instrumentalists; a chorus of corres- 
ponding strength; and all the available talent that can be secured in this city and 
in Europe. This undertaking is gigantic,and its capabilities open before us as we 
reflect upon it» If it meets with the success it merits, the whole profession of New 
York will be permanently benefited’ by it—it will give employment to very nearly 
all the instrumental performers in the city ; ic will elevate the character of our mu 
sic by offering the public at large frequent opportunities of hearingit, in its highest 
as well as in its most popular classes, performed by an orchestra and a chorus of 
sufficient magnitude to do justice to the greatest works of the greatest writers. Its 
success would determine Mr. Bochsa to found a Musical Academy, where every 
branch of musical education could be supervised by our best resident professors 
and which wuuld be sought out by students from all parts of the country, as are the 
conservatorios in the various capitals of Europe. He would also commence a 
Musical Library, containing all the published works of magnitude, w ith scores, &c. 
for professional reference. These are a few of the advantages which will assured- 
ly spring from the success of Madame Bishop’s undertaking ; ani most sincerely 
do we hope that success will crown her efforts. The means which are taken to de- 
serve success, will, we believe, insure it. We shal) probably be able to announce 
the night of opening, and also the programme for the occasion, in our next. 

Sixty Concert oF MaDLLie. J eENNY Linp.—We attended the Sixth Concert 
of Madlle. Jenny Lind at Castle Garden. The audience on this occasion was 
larger than at any previous concert. Ifthe number of people has been correctly 
stated on previous nights, we must believe that on Tuesday evening over nine 
thousand were present in that vast old Fort. The heat of the place was intoler- 
able, and ae we arrived after seven, our seat was of course occupied. 

What we heard, during our stay, satisfied us of the correctness of our previous 
critical remarks, with the exception that we felt that we had been very much too 
lenient. We heard Madlle. Lind sing but two pieces—“ Prendi per me” and “By 
the Sad Sea Waves.”” Inthe first our musical judgment was shocked by the out- 
rages she committed upon common sense and good taste. If it had been announced 
that variations upon “ Prendi per me,” would be executed by Madlle. Lind, we 
might have expected some such exhibition; still, even then, we should not have 
been prepared to listento such preposterous flights of misplaced, and indifferently 
executed ornaments. These ornaments, variations, or whatever they may be 
called, were not only out of place, but they were utterly out of character; they 
possessed not one point in sympathy with the composition—it was, comparatively, 
like decorating solid gold with sham diamonds; and we do not hesitate to say. that 
hadany vocalist of less name indulged in such monstrous caprices, she would have 
been ridiculed asa charlatan. Well turned cadenzas and brilliant tours de force, 
when in place, we admire as much as any one ; but they musi have a meaning and 
a relativeness to command our respect. Madlle. Lind’s “ornaments” on this oc- 
casion, had neither the one nor the other, and we cannot consent to receive from 
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her as current coin, What we should indignantly reject from one who was less the 
world’s idol. 


We have previously asserted that Madlle Lind knew little of the Italian 
school ; we are now convinced that she has no sympathy with the genius of jt, 
music, and what she does not feel she cannot make others feel. Its Passion does 
not animate her; its sadness does not subdue; coldness and hardness are the 
groundwork of a briliiant superstructure, which dazzles but warms not—flashes 
but bears no animating fire. It is the Aurora in the Frozen Sea, bewildering in rm 
brilliancy, but leaving no other association but death-like coldness. The sitaple 
English ballads are but little more congenial to her style; their effect is entirely 
dependent upon the earnestness and warmth of the feelings of the singer, and 
there have been few ballad singers since the time of Mrs. Bland and 
Stephens. 

Weare grieved to be obliged to speak these truths, and these truths are forced 
out of our bitter disappointment. It is no one’s fault but our own, that we have 
expected so much where we have found so little; but itis a commentary upon 
pinning one’s faith on foreign report. 

Madlle Lind’s musical mission is to dazzle and astonish, but not to delight or 
soothe. In the rugged music of the North, in things quaint and strongly character. 
istic, where rude energy and great vocal efforts are necessary to produce start!in 
effects—as art and refinement are in the schools we recognise—Madlle Lind has 
no superior; but, with a waywardness for which it is hard to account, she keeps her 
real forte in the background, and places foremost that which is the least admirable 
in her style. We might say much about her practice of transposing her music 
frequently more than a third higher than it is written, far up into the unsympa. 
thetic regions of the voice, but we cannot follow the subject further today: The 
dust of charity (a dust, however, which ascends) has been thrown into the eyes of 
judgment, a musical rara avis has been produced, from which, for charity's sweet 
sake, we are unwilling to pluck the borrowed feathers. We have no wish to make 
the task our own. 

Irattan OrERa—ASTOR PLace.—Max Maretzek is making every preparation 
for a brilliant winter campaign, and we“are sincerely glad to hear that his prospects 
of success are so highly flattering. We shall speak more fully on the subject next 
week—to-day we have no space left; meanwhile let our readers bear in mind that 
our regular Opera season commences early next month ; and that Parodi will be 
one of its ornaments. 

We have just learned that Maretzek has engaged Madame De Vriess,the cele. 
brated French Prima Donna, from New Orleans. She is, by all accounts, an 
artiste of splendid abilities; equally great as an actress and as a vocalist. [t is 
the manager’s intention to introduce her to the public about the 6th or 8th of next 
month, in a grand French Opera. 


Kitty 





Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Collins's engagement has continued through the 
week. In the early part ef it, Brougham’s “Irish Fortune Hunter” was the at- 
traction, superseded since Wednesday by some of the old standard Irish pieces 
in which Mr. Collins’s performances have been frequently noticed in our columns, 
It would be superfluous to criticise his Terence O'Grady, his Sir Patrick 
O' Plenipo, his Morgan Rattler, his McShane, or his Paudeen O’ Rafferty. His 
excellence, more or less, in all these parts, is fully recognised. Mr. Murdoch, the 
Tragedian, is expected to make his bow here on Monday, and at the same time Miss 
Richardson's début will take place. Mr. Murdoch has been long absent from these 
boards—the double attraction will, we hope, draw good houses. 

Burton’s.—There is no change in the character of the performances, and most 
assuredly none in their well-deserved attractiveness, If, indeed, any alteration be 
noticeable, it is in the increased respectability of the houses. 

The “up-town” people cannot resist the temptation of the trio of comic excel- 
lence, Burtou, Blake, and Lester, who are nightly cast in sterling plays. ‘‘ Wild 
Oats”’ has been especially relished ; although Blake's part of Ephraim Smooth ie 
neither so well played as many others by him, nor is it at all an acceptable one to 
an audience. And, on this last-mentioned point we have one remark to make. 
Notwithstanding the somewhnt loose morality engendered, if not inculcated, by 
the playwrights of by-gone days, it is still a fact, that a certain portion of the lookers 
on inevery theatre invariably hails with applause a manly, honest, or generous 
sentiment; whilst at the same time decided caricatures of things sacred are re- 
ceived with the disapprobation of silence, if not with palpable marks of dislike 
The uftusual coldness with which the house heard one of its favourites go through 
his part of Ephraim Smooth convinced us, not only that he w2: not playing his 
best, but also that the character itself is at variance with puvlic taste. “Wild 
Oats” has in it many other elements of popularity ; or it would long ago have been 
shelved. 

Lester rattles well through Rover, and makes decided hits in his imitations of 
Charles Kean and Macready. Burton is all himself in Si” George Thunder, es- 
pecially in the great scene where the honour of being a theatrical manageris thrust 
upon him. By the way, is there no buff and blue coat to be had? The old Admi 
ral shuuld scarcely sport red facings. Johnson as Sim overacts his part. He is 
rising very fast, but needs a hint that he will be ruined as an actor, if he secks 
perpetually to put himself on directly familiar terms with the audience. In this 
respect we must say that, with his host of excellencies, the worthy manager him- 
self sets a very bad example. Mr. Bland’s John Dory is not much of the Old Salt; 
but perhaps the immortal Capt, Cuttle may make one fastidious. Mrs. Russell, 
as Lady Amaranth, looked and played very sweetly, and Miss J. Hill, as Jane, was 
passable ; which is more than we can say of her Susan Ashfield in “Speed the 
Plough.” In this she is exceedingly inefficient. This last mentioned comedy was 
revived on Wednesday night, and drew immensely. We never saw a house rel. 
ish anything more than it did Blake's quiet and clever personification of Sir Abel 
Handy, the heartiness of Burton’s Farmer Ashfield, and the jaunty frolicksome- 
ness of that “ Admirable Crichton,’ Mr: Robert Handy, as Lester showed him up. 

“She Stoops to Conquer” was given on Thursday night with the full strength 
of the company, but not ina highly successful manner. It cannot, as a whole, 
compare with the performance of the ‘School for Scandal,” and several others. 
Lester totally misconceives his part of Young Marlow. When, during his first 
meeting with Miss Hardcastle, he should display the timidity and bashfulness of 
a gentleman unused to the society of “ modest women,” he falls into the error of 
turning buffoon, Neither has his manner sufficient dash afterwards, when he takes 
her for the bar-maid. Mr. Lester's handsome person will carry off many defects, 
but it would be well for him to read this character more attentively. Mrs. Hughes 
as Mrs. Hardcastle was extremely good ; her rendering wae probably the best; 
aud the scenes with J’ony (Mr. Burton) proved infinitely the most amusing of the 
evening. Tony Lumpkin is rather too young a part for Mr. Burton, who throws 
also too much intelligence into it, but otherwise his acting was as usual worthy of 
high praise. Mrs. Skerrett acquitted herself very creditably as Miss Hardcastle, 
though we missed much of the winning softness and archnese which ought to dis- 
tinguish the character. Blake as Mr. Hardcastle played with his accustomed 
care. Such a crowd attended this performance, that we trust it will be deemed 
worthy of closer study, especially on the part of Mr. Lester. If well done, it will 
bear frequent repetition. 

Astor PLace THEATRE.—On Monday night a closely packed assemblage @- 
tended the first appearance of a newly imported Parisian ballet troupe. The 
piece chosen for their debut was “Ondine,” not a wise selection, inasmuch as it 
requires a very elaborate preparat:on for its scenic effects, and considerable pe” 
tomimic ability in its heroine. Mademoiselle Celestine Franck occupies the place 
of honour in the Company. She is a tall and well-made girl, and an exceedingly 
clever dancer, Her beauty or expressiveness of face is not remarkable, nor is she 
gified wita any overplus o1 gracefulness; but she has been well schooled in the 
use of her legs, and when in full practice will, we think, be pronounced a very Su- 
perior danseuse. Her sister Mademoiselle Victorine Franck is also a promising 
pupil in the ballet school, which, in spite of the boasted intellectuality of the age, 1* 
always favourably regarded. 

The troupe is, as a whole, tolerably good. Its male chef isa M. Leon Espinosa, 
on whose face nature has stamped indelibly a farcical expression, rather aided by 
the tenuity of his lewer limbs. This is another reason why the romantic “ Ondiue_ 
was an unwise selection. M. Espinosa is an excellent comic dancer; but of his 
general abilities the performance does not enable us to judge. . 

We had almost forgotten the farces, which precede and follow the ballet. This 
would have been doing injustice to Mr, Cowell, who has re-appeared after an ab- 
sence of a dozen years. Thread-bare farces, however, cannot be criticised, and 
arenotrelished- A bri liant set of waltzes, quadrilles, or overtures by a good 





band, would have better filled up the gap. 
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Notices of New Works. 








Tue Recent Procress or Astronomy. By E. Loomis. New York. 
1950. Harpers.—The author of this small but seasonable volume is the 
professor of Mathematics and Natural History at the University of 
this city, and puts it out, that the public may be informed of what has 
peen done in the way of discovery and scientific investigation, by the 
American Astronomers, during the last ten years. We read of impor- 
tant movements in astronomical lore from time to time, when a novelty 
comes before us; but such a summary as the present is of great ad- 


yantage. 

Keste’s Poems. Ibid. Stanford & Swords.—We hope this work is 
in demund, and that this neat edition, in a thick duodecimo volume, is 
the result of inquiry for it. To the lovers of devotional verse this 
« Lyra Innocentium” will be very acceptable: piety, simplicity, earn- 
estness, and something of the olden quaintness of phraseology gleam 
along its pages. A look at them is positively refreshing to those who 
have to wade through the tawdry artificialities of some of our modern 


muses. 

Poems or ExizasernH Barrett Brownine. Ibid. C. S. Francis 
& Co.—A very neat edition, in two duodecimos, of the works of one of 
the genuine poets—one, upon whose position in that limited circle much 
has been written, and much mure will be. This, however, is certain; 
she is in it, and of it, and well deserves to be. Common-place praise 
would here be out of place ; and the genius of Elizabeth Barrett, (now 
Mrs. Browning) is a fitting theme for those who have time and space 
to devote to its elucidation and examination. Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s 
notice of her is prefixed to one of the volumes. 

Frve Years or A Hunrenr’s Lire 1n THE Far INTERIOR oF AFRICA. 
By R. Gordon Cumming. Ibid. Harpers.—It is surprising that this 
work has not been earlier reprinted: since its merits have been for 
some time past heralded by the English press, and very copious ex- 
tracts from it have found their way to the public eye. More than once, 
in these columns, have our readers learned something of the wonder- 
ful adventures of the author, in his encounters with the wild beasts of 
the African forests. The perusal of the two thin volumes, into which 
his narrative is here divided, shows him off in a more advantageous 
light than we had expected from the partial acquaintance previously 
made with him. There is more information on natural history, and a 
more detailed account of the wild regions he traversed, and their wild 
inhabitants, than we looked for; although the ruling passion for the 
chase is to be met with, in some shape, on almost every page. Mr. 
Cumming writes with ease, and evidently does not go out of his way, 
in order to heighten the effect of his thrilling and singular stories by 
any literary working up. As there may be some curiosity to know 
what carried this mighty Nimrod originally to Southern Africa, who 
he is and whence he came—we would remark that he is a relative of 
the Duke of Argyll, and let him say a few words of his early life in 

his own words. Here is the introduction 


As the reader who purposes to follow me through the five adventurous years I 
spentin the untrodden wilds of Suuthern Africa might like to know something of 
my previous career, I shall briefly state that the early portion of my life was spent 
in the evunty of Moray, where a love of natural history and of sport early engen- 
dered themselves, and became stronger and more deeply rooted with my years. 
Salmon-fishing and roe-stalking were my favourite amusements ; and, during these 
early wanderings by wood and stream, the strong love of sport and admiration of 
Nature in her wildest and most attractive forms became with me an all-absorbing 
feeling, and my greatest possible enjoyment was to pass whole days and many a 
summer night in solitude, where, undisturbed, I might contemplate the silent - 
deur of the forest and the ever-varying beauty of the scenes around. Long before 
I proceeded to Eton J. took pride in the guodly array of hunting trophies which 
hung around my room. 

In 1839 I sailed for India, to join my regiment, the 4th Madras Light Cavalry. 
Touching atthe Cape of Good Hope, I had an opportunity of hunting several of 
the smal l , and obtained a foretaste of the splendid sport I was in after 
years so abundantly toenjoy. In India I procured a great number of specimens of 
natural history, and laid the foundation ft collection which has since swelled to 
gigantic proportions.* Fiuding that the climate did not agree with me, I retired 
frum the service and returned home, where, resuming my old hunting habits, I was 
enabled, through the kindness of a wide circle of friends, to follow my favourite 
pursuit of deer-stalking so successfully that I speedily found myself in possession 
of a fine collection of select heads from most of the Scottish deer-forests. Growin 
weary, however, of hunting in a country where the game was strictly preserved, 
and where the continual presence of keepers and foresters took away half the charm 
of the chase, and longing once more for the freedom of nature and the life of the 
wild hunter—so far preferable to that of the mere sportsman—I resolved to visit 
the rolling prairies and rocky mountains of the Far West, where my nature would 
find congenial sport with the bison, the wapiti, and the elk. Wich this view, I ob- 
tained a commission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Companies. Bat [ 
speedily discovered that the prospect of getting from the barrack square would be 
small, and that I should have little chance of playing the Nimrod while attached 
to this co I accordingly effected an exchange into the Cape Riflemen, and in 
1843 found myself once more in the country upon whose frontiers dwelt those yast 
herds of game which had so often fired my imagination, and made me long to re- 
Visit it, 

Immediately upon landing, I marched with my division of the army of occupa- 
tion, under the command of Colonel Somerset, into the country of the Amaponda 
Caffres, where we lay for some time under canvass—where our principal amuse- 
ments were quail-shooting and throwing the assagai- Being disappointed in my 
expectations, and there being at that time no prospect of fighting, l mete up my 
mind to sell out of the army, and to penetrate into the interior further than the foot 
of civilized man had yet trodden—to vast regions which would afford abundant 
food for the gratification of the passion of my youth—the collecting of hunting tro- 
phies and objects of interest in science and natural history: and in this I ultimately 
succeeded to my heart's desire. 

With regard to my African adventures, the following pages must speak for them- 
selves. Let me here state, however, that I was the first to penetrate into the in- 
terior of the Bamangwato country, and that my ax and spade pioneered the way 
which others have since followed. I should have pushed still further but that the 
great losses experienced in cattle and horses prevented me from so doing. 

During the many years I spent in the wilderness, my waggon was my only home. 
Even this i often deserted; and alone, or attended only by savages, proceeded on 
distant hunting expeditions, leaving my few followers encamped around my bag- 
gage. Days and nights, on these occasions, have I passed in my solitary hunting- 
ho e, near some drinking-place, watching the majestic carriage of the lion, the sa- 
gacious actions of the elephant, and the curious instincts of ke countless varieties 
of game that have passed within a few yards of me, quite unaware of the roximity 
of man. Whatever on these occasions I witnessed worthy of attention, I noted in 
Pe erage while theimpression was yet freshin my memory ; from this journal the 
fo lowing work is almost literally transcribed. " Written under such circum- 
stances, the reader will not look for the graces of style. The hand, wearied all 
day with grasping the rifle, is not the best suited for wielding the pen. If I have 
in simple language given pleasure to the sportsman, ur added one page to the na- 
tural history of Southern Africa, or toour knowledge of its tribes, 1 shall think 
ery repaid fur my many wanderiugs and watchings in a wild and savage 





Altyre, June, 1850. 

The title-page of this edition contains the enticing words ‘ with il- 
lustrations”; but we find only two admirably spirited wood-cuts, one 
prefixed to each volume. The London edition, by Murray, contains a 
dozen admirable sketches of Mr. Cumming’s sporting adventures, all 
well engraved. 

Scriprure History ron rue Younc. F. Bambridge. Ibid. Tallis, 
Willoughby & Co.—A new work, coming out in numbers, three of 
which are before us. It is of small size, very simple in its language, 
and very well set off by abundant engravings on steel. It appears to 
be worth the notice of mothers and teachers of schools. 


THE History or Napoueon. Jbid.—The three first numbers of the 
Life of Napoleon that was gotup by R. H. Horne, and is plentifully em- 
bellished with woodcuts after Horace Vernet, Raffet, &c. 

Tre Barrisu Cotontes. By Montgomery Martin. Ibid. John Tallis 
§ Co.—We must again commend to public patronage this very valuable 
Publication, the successive numbers of which are rapidly passing 
through the press; nineteen are out. The maps are really beautiful 
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in tone may now be seen in my South African Museum at the Chinese Gallery 


in execution, and from the Editor's personal reputation and facilities 
of access to the best authorities, we believe they may be relied upon 
for fidelity. 


Gauuery or [LLusrriovs AMERICANS.—The ninth number of this 
valuable and successful work gives us the portrait of General Winfield 
Scott, of whose fame and exploits it would be superfluous to speak. 
GRAHAm’s MaGazine For OcToserR. Dewitt.—The generally’ poor 
charactér of the illustrations of the monthlies, gives us occasion to 
notice, in this case, a visible improvement. Herbert’s wood-cut of 
* Teal,” in continuation of a series, is a little bijou. We should like 
to see a copy of it on good paper. 





Books Recreivep.—Pendennis, No. 6, Harpers—-Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s 
Rome, vols. 5 and 6, Jbid—Pictorial edition of Byron’s Works, parts 23 to 26, G 
Virtue—Don Quixote, illustrated edition, parts 5 to6, T'allis, Willoughby & Co. 
—lIconographic Encyclopwdia, part XL, Rudolph Garrigue. : 





Lonvon Booxs.—We notice only two new works advertised, that 
premise, from their subject-matter, to be ofinterest. Of their authors 
we know nothing. They are announced by Mr. Bentley. ‘ Personal 
Adventures during the late War of Independence in Hungary. By the 
Baroness Von Beck. Comprising an Account of her Missions under 
the orders of Kossuth to the different posts of the Hungarian Army 
during the contest.—* Life, Scenery, and Customs in Sierra Leone and 
the Gambia.” Written on the Spot from Personal Observations. By 
the Rev. Thomas Eyre Pool, D.D., formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; 
and Colonial and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone. 


i 


Hine Arts. 


Encravines.--Just in Time. By W. 8. Mount, Goupil, Vibert 
&§ Co.—A large and very spirited half-length lithograph of a lively- 
looking young fellow, who has just screwed up his fiddle to concert 
pitch. There is much breadth and much dash, both in the original 
and the engraving. We commend it to notice. 


Mitiarp Fitumore. Jbid.—Another of Mr. Crehen’s excellent por- 
traits of the distinguished citizens of the American Republic. We have 
repeatedly noticed the set, with the praise which it deserves. 


Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue.—The September number is before 
us, rich in its illustrations, and readable in its text. We are glad to 
find in it an engraved female head, after one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
pictures in the Vernon collection; for this charming painter is better 
known here by general repute, than by copies of his works. The one 
before us is a portrait of the Dowager Countess of Darnley, who is, if 
we mistake not, a daughter of the late Lord Congleton, better known 
as Sir Henry Parnell. It is very characteristic of Lawrence's grace- 
ful and finished style, although consisting of the head alone. The ori- 
ginal was among the latest efforts of the painter, and the bust and 
shoulders were not filled in. Callcott’s ‘ Port of Leghorn” is next in 
importance. 

Tue New Presipent or THE Rovat Acapemy.—The election to 
this honourable office has become the subject of newspaper and artistic 
speculation, aad, as might have been anticipated, several members of 
the Academy are named as the most likely candidates. Among these 
we observe ‘ir Richard Westmacott, elevated in the ranks of sculpture, 
and so long esteemed in the best society for his great intelligence, and 
refined and gentlemanly manners; the veteran Pickersgill, also so long 
established, and standing so high in portrait painting ; Stanfield, one of 
the most eminent of English landscape painters, whose works rival the 
noblest of the ancient masters, and whose private character, and per- 
sonal and other requisites, stand on an equal footing with those of his 
elder competitors whom we have mentioned, or any other of the Forty. 
Turner's name is enough to justify his pretensions on similar grounds. 
There are, too, Eastlake, distinguished by pen as well as pencil, and a 
known favourite with the higher powers, under whom he has acted in 
various onerous capacities connected with the progress of art; Edwin 
Landseer, an artist unsurpassed in his line, and living on intimate 
terms with the best classes of society; D. Roberts, in art, social status, 











and fitting attainments, inferior to no one; and finally, Leslie, with 
abilities for the palette and the ars /oguendi, needed by the President, 
which would render his elevation, per se, unexceptionable. The elec- 
tion rests with the members of the body, and there is a veto in the 
Crown. 

It will thus be seen that there is no want of an adequate field out of 
which to choose the new President; a choice which must have been 
made at this period, from retirement, even had the chair not become 
vacant by the melancholy event which has made it so in the course of 
nature Upon whom the lot is destined to fall, it would be premature 
to speculate at a season of the year when so many of the electors are 
out of town on their autumnal tours; and consequently their sentiments 





cannot be distinctly ascertained. Yet we think we may, from our ac- 
quaintance with the body, venture an opinion that Sir R. Westmacott 
stands about the fairest chance among allthe probable candidates. Mr. 
Eastlake enjoys 2 handsome income in connexion with the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1851, and other sources, which it may be 
thought he would not like to give up in exchange for the honour in 
view, which, with the claims upon it, is not pf a very profitable kind. 
Sir E Landseer is stated to be another competitor very likely to be suc- 
cessful, as we have heard from some of his brethren; and Mr. Pickers- 
gill is a favourite, on account of his long standing and station in the art. 
At any rate the 3rd of November ensuing, the regular anniversary of 
the Academy for the transaction of its important business, and election 
of its members, must decide the question, and we cannot but feel that 
it will be satisfactory to the country to congratulate the individual cho- 
sen, on whomsoever among those we have indicated that choice may 
fall.— Literary Gazette. 

Lovis PuinipPe AND THE STANDISH GALLERY.—The following item 
is from a London paper. The fact is one of interest; but the comments 
are entirely wide of the mark. 

It has been already mentioned that the late ex-King of the French, 
Louis Philippe had claimed from the French Government, as his private 

roperty, the Standish and Spanish Galleries in the Museum of the 
ose: and that the matter having been referred to the Council of 
State, that body had recognized the claim and decided that the pictures 
in question should be given up to the deposed monarch. It is now said 
that the deceased king had been content with the formal admission of 
his claim,—and that one of the last (and one of the many munificent) 
acts of his life which France has to set against his errors when she shall 
have time to be just, was to present these two collections to the nation 
that drove him out to die in exile. 


aeneiirercaiinn 
GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT CHERBOURG. 


The special correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle of the 
10th inst., gives the following graphic account of the splendid exhibi- 
tion that has just taken place in the harbour of Cherbourg. 

This grand and imposing display of the finest fleet ever sent to sea by 
Ja belle France has long engaged the attention of all sight-seeing peo- 
ple in this country, aa well as in France itself; and, as might be easily 
divined, the number of visitors to Cherbourg during this week has never 
before been equalled. In fact it was, as. Monsieur Jullien would phrase 
it, un spectacle monstre; to Frenchmen a proud national treat—an epoch 
in the naval history of France. 

By special invitation of the President, the gentlemen of the British 
yacht sakes had, for the greater part, assembled in the port with their 
beautiful vessels, and anchored under the batteries on Wednesday, in- 
cluding the Earl of Wilton (who saluted with 15 guns the Admiral of 
the fleet, who complimented the noble commodore with a salute in re- 
turn). The Duke of Marlborough, the Marquess of Conyngham, the 
Earl of Cardigan, the Marquess of Ormond, the Earl of Mountcharles, 
and other distinguished amateurs had arrived on Tuesday. The British 
squadron had arranged to present the visitors a species of entertain- 
ment peeteeely new tothe French, and which none but Englishmen 
have the means for displaying—namely, a cruise of ali their handsome 


yachts, accompanied by a variety of beautifully executed manceuvres, 
out of the bay at one extremity of the great breakwater, which they 
worked round, returning by the other again to mancuvre in the bay, 
to the great delight and surprise of the French of both sexes, who could 








—== 
hardly credit that such a scientific display of seamanship could be 
made, even ina lilliputian fleet, by men not all of the naval p: ‘ 
The manner of executing their evolutions and getting up to their an- 
chorage in two lines, gave so much satisfaction that they were loudly 
cheered by the people of the port. The captain of the French line of 
battle ship Gemappes, avowed his admiration by exclaiming that the 
display of their prowess and tactics was “‘ superbe et tres delicieuse.” 

At eleven a.m., the yachts got under weigh by signal, and stood out 
to the westward of the breakwater, where, by signal, they formed into 
two lines. 

STARBOARD DIVISION. 

1. Xarifa, schooner, Commodore, Earl of Wilton.—2. Bri/liant, 
schooner, G. H. Ackers, Esq., Commodore, R.V. Y.C.—3. dlarm, cut. 
ter, J. Weld, Esq.—4. Fair Rosamond, schooner, W. Lyon, Esq., the 
Hon. H. T. L. Corry on board.—5. Coral Queen, schooner, Earl of 
Mountcharles.—6. Anaconda, schooner, Sir C. Ibbetson.—7. 4rrow, 
cutter, T. Chamberlayne, Esq.—8. Snake, schooner.—9. Freak, cut- 
ter, W. Curling, Esq.—10. Rapid, cutter.—l1. Aurora, cutter, J. Le 
Marchant Thomas, Esq.—1l2. Will-o-the- Wisp, cutter.—18. Hornet, 
cutter, H. Studdy, Esq.—14. Cygnet, cutter, H. Lambton, Esq.—15. 
Bianca, schooner, C. Webster, Esq 

PORT DIVISION, 

1. Capricorn, schooner, Vice-Commodore Talbot, M. P.—2. Con- 
stance, schooner, Marquess of Conyngham, Commodore Royal St. 
George’s.—3. Mirage, schooner, Marquess of Ormonde.—4. Leda, 
schooner, —— Vane, Esq.—5. Merlin, schooner, Colonel Markham.— 
6. Talisman, cutter, Colonel Smith, R.E.—7. Lelia, cutter, T. Hodges, 
Esq., M. P.—8. Storm Finch, cutter, Colonel Bowers.—9. Contest, 
schooner, W. Peard, Esq.—10. Eclipse, cutter.—11. Medina, cutter. — 
12. Bittern, cutter.—13. Forest Fly, cutter, J. Potter, Esq —14. Dar- 
ing, cutter,—15, Eliz, cutter. 

Reaching to the eastward till four p.m., when, by signal, they bore 
up in succession, entering the east end of the breakwater on return to 
their anchorage. All dipped their colours to the flag-ship, the courte- 
sy being returned; the bands of several of the fleet playing while the 
yachts of each line were passing, that of the Admiral concluding with 
“God save the Queen” Each line throughout the day was preserved 
with wonderful regularity, considering the difficulty of restraining the 
speed of several of the cutters in relation to the schooners, which the 
had to follow according to station. The last signal from the Xarifa 
was in acknowledgment of the zeal displayed by all. 

In addition to the Royal Yacht Squadron were four vessels from 
Portsmouth, with the British pendant: they arrived on Wednesda 
evening, and were—the Lightning, steam-vessel, with Admiral Sir J. 
Ommanney, K.C.8., Vice-Admiral Sir T. Cochrane, K.C.B., Rear Ad- 
miral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B., Captain W. H. Hall, and Captain Rodney 
Mundy; the Fire Queen, steamer, with Captain Chads and the officers 
of the College at Portsmouth ; the Portsmouth, yacht, with Captain C. 
Eden and others—Mrs. Baring was also in this vessel; and the Fanny, 
tender, with Commander Ogle, Flag Lieutenant Cochrane, &c. 

Saturday broke with as fuvourable a promise of fine weather as the 
preceding days. The first active movement afloat was the simultaneous 
dressing of the ships, and in the course of a few minutes after eight the 
French fleet, according to their fashion, bringing their flags no further 
down than the lower yards, and totally omitting to decorate the stays 
from the bowsprit end to thespanker-boom end ; and the yachts, accord- 
ing to the more tasteful English custom, wore the colours of all nations 
—the tri-colour, however, in honour of the French, formed the most 
numerous and most conspicuous. The French had only signal flags, with 
the tri-colour at each mast-bead, and also at the peak. Yachts now 
began to weigh, boats commenced to ply, steamers, with crowded freights 
of all classes, and apparently of all countries, steamed out of the har- 
bour, round the fleet and through the yachts, and multitudes assembled. 
on the piers, wharfs, roofs, and shores. First, there was a regatta, 
commenced at nine o’clock on eg morning. The first race run 
was open to all gigs, and several of the gigs belonging to the English 
yacht squadron were entered, and ran for the prize, which, however, 
was won by the French boat Maguin. The course was run twice round, 
which is about a mile anda half in length. The second race was for 
pinnaces, being boats belonging to the French fleet, and run also twice 
round the same course. This was, as well as the former, stoutly con- 
tested, and afforded much amusement to the immense crowds which had 
congregated on every spot in the town, or on the fortifications and ¢s- 

lanade, which afforded a good view of the sports, as well as to many 

undred persons, including a large pertion of the fair sex of Cherbourg 
and its vicinity. Almost all the towns on the coast within 50 miles of 
this place, including Dinan, Granville, and Havre de Grace, contributed 
much to crowi: the town, in which it is calculated not less than thirty 
thousand strangers were to be found on this occasion. 

The President and staff first proceeded to the arsenal; a royal salute 
from the batteries welcoming his arrival. Every department of this 
magnificent establishment, still incomplete and in its infancy, was vis- 
ited, and industriously inspected; the basin, the finest work in the 
world, capable of holding forty sail of the line; the seven superb build- 
ing slips, on one of which was a large frigate half finished, the immense 
range of furnaces, all of which were in full work at the time, and the 
substantial buildings and storehouses, with their invaluable contents, 
formed the subject of inquiry, comment, admiration, and congratulation 
of the President. 

The Prince was received at the dockyard by the maritime prefect, 
who accompanied him allover the works; but on quitting the establish- 
ment, at half-past twelve, under another salute of the seaward battery, 
the vice-admiral commanding the fleet receiyed the President on board 
the state barge, a very handsome boat, painted white, with scarlet 
awning end gilt decorations, rowed by 16 oars. The procession of 
boats then rowed out towards the flag-ship, and, on nearing the guard- 
ship Bucephale, the first salute was fired from afloat, commenced by this 
vessel. ‘This was a signal for a deafening roar of artillery. The yards 
of each sloop of war had been instantaneously manned, but not higher 
than the topsail yards, (the English always man their ? ey up to 
royals;) the yachts that had yards also manned them, and the others 
manned their rigging. The most rapid firing was made by the line of 
battle ships; every gun was fired, on both sides, to the number of 101 
each, and with the most excellent time. The flag-ship Friedland, in 
particular, fired with such regularity and celerity, that her massive 
sides appeared in one sheet of lurid flame. The yachts, also, that had 
guns, fired salutes of 21 guns, and amid the thunder of cannon, and the 
roaring cheers of the crews, eaught up from ship to ship, and running 
for many miles, from the breakwater to the town bridges, and from the 
eastern side to the dockyard shores, the President boarded the Pried- 
land. 

After staying here for three quarters ofan hour, the Prince proceed- 
ed to the breakwater, a mighty and stupendous work (exceeding in 
length the breakwater of Plymouth), with a battery of heavy guns in 
the centre. 

From the breakwater the Prince visited each line-of-battle ship in 
succession, each ship cheering as he arrived and quitted—a new fea- 
ture in the French character, and undoubtedly an imitation of the Eng- 
lish. The President must have minutely inspected every one of the 
fleet, for he did not quit the last vessel, the Minerve, 54 gun frigate, 
until nearly seven o'clock. Whilst on board the Inflerid/e, of 90 guns, 
the crew were exercised hoisting topsails, topgallant sails and jib, and 
dropping courses. They did not, inthe estimation of the English, per- 
form this evolution so well as they had been led to expect, sails being 
furled in three minutes, but no reefs taken in, whereas the Prince ate- 
gent, 90, would have performed the evolution in from a minute anda 
half to two minutes, with two reefs taken in. Whilst on board of the 
frigate three targets were placed out to seaward, and sixty rounds of 
shot were fired a her sides at them, but we believe only one of the 
targets was destroyed. 

On leaving the frigate, the President came on through the yachts, 
and paid a visit tothe noble commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
the Earl of Wilton, on board of his splendid schooner the Zarifa, and 
then went on board the Enchantress, to pay a visit to the Earl of Car- 
digan. On leaving these vessels both Lord Wilton and Lord Cardigan 
manned yards and fired royal salutes, and as the Prince then passed 
through the line every yacht’s crew oa the yards, in the rigging, and 
on the decks gave him three hearty English cheers. The Prince was 
evidently most gratified by this burst of good feeling, for the barge was 
frequently stopped, and was rowed very slowly until the last yacht was 
passed 3 when nearing the guard-ship 5 he was saluted with rounds 
of cheers once more in imitation of the English ** hip, hip, hurrah?!” ... 

The procession now returned to the dockyard; just asthe sua took 
his leave of a most glorious day. This was the moment for: a parting 
salute, as it was also the time for po Parag thé ships, when @ scene 
was produced of which it is impossible to give a faint description with 
justice. The rays of the great luminary beautifally dispersed their 
golden tints across the roads, brightening every object thatistood out 
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battle ships to the topmost trucks of all the numerous craft assembled 
within the vast expanse of the sparkling deep blue ocean waters, when 
the lightning flashes of nearly 2,000 pieces of ordnance crashed forth 
with a tremendous roar—short, sharp, and sudden were thé bursts, 
enveloping each vessel in the wreathed-smoke gunpowder curling up to 
masts’ heads, and only now and then dividing or clearing to allow the 
beautiful flag of the tri-colour to be seen ; 50,000 voices on the yards 
and decks afloat, and on the wharfs and piers, swelled the gladdening 
din, and, in a moment, and as if by magic, the bulky ships and the slen- 
der yachts having been stripped of their flaunting colours, reposed in 
silent unostentatiousness on their own shadows. 

In the evening, a ball was given by the inhabitants of Cherbourg, to 
the visitors generally in the arsenal, the buildings having been hand- 
somely fitted and tastefully decorated for the occasion. It was, of 
course, a crush like the ball of the preceding night, but this was 
only to be expected. 


The Times’ correspondent, dating on Monday morning, gives a detail 
of the evolutions of the day previous, which were of more interest to 
professional lookers on than the brilliant spectacle recorded above. 


As a matter of course the really busy and active day of the week on 
board the squadron was on Sunday, but whether from a regard to the 
national character, or to a favourable wind, it so happened that very 
few of the English yachts remained for the spectacle, and Lord Wilton 
and Lord Cardigan having had appointments in England which obliged 
them to go on Saturday night or early on Sunday morning, the Xarifa 
and Enchantress weighed and were speedily followed by the large ma- 

ity of the vessels of the a squadron and other squadrons present. 
All through the night the sides of the basins resounded with the *‘hails”’ 
of our countrymen, who were protracting the enjoyments of shore as 
long as ery and when one rose and looked out in the morning the 
place, shorn of so many gay steamers and handsome craft, was lett al- 
most destitute and shone with much diminished glories. An immense 
number of strangers also left by the steamer to Havre and by dilligence 
and voiture; and great shoals of mob-caps had drifted away into the 
country in the dark, so that the quays were not near so full as on the 
previous days. At 9 o’clock the President went on board the Friedland 
(120), but no salute was fired, as it was understood that he was merely 
going on board to attend high mass. It may bestated, in passing, that 
are prayers morning and evening on board every ship in harbour. 

He was received by the Admiral and officers at the side and con- 
ducted to the deck, where high mass was performed with the pomp and 
ceremony of the Romish church. At the elevation of the Host the flags 
were all lowered, and the Friedland fired her lower deck guns at in- 
tervals of a second, which gave a very imposing character to the scene. 
The President then proceeded to the businessof the day, and taking the 
vessels in the order in which he left off his visit yesterday, went round 
the steamers, where he was received with manned yards and cheers 
which did not convey any are sentiment, the general cry being a 
mere “ vive,” or ‘‘viva.” On his return to the Friedland after the in- 
— the fleet got into readiness for exercising. The boats pulled 

from shore and ranged up astern of their respective vessels, the En- 





giish officers who had been invited by the President to go on board the 
dmiral’s vessel to witness the evolutions and to dine with him after- 
wards went off about half- past 1 o’clock to the Fried/and—Sir T. Coch- 
rane, Sir C. Napier, Captain Chads, Captain M. Seymour, Captain R. 
Mendy, Captain Hall, Captain Jones, &c.—and the practice com- 
menced, The first signal from the Admiral was to let fall loose sails 
and bowlines. It appeared that the men took rather a long time in get- 
ting up the rigging to the yards, but the rattlins on board the French 
man-of-war are not so commodiously arranged for this purpose as with 
us. In less than two minutes the whole fleet was a crowd of sail hang- 
ing loosely from the yards—the Jemmappes, 100, having executed the 
mancuvere in 1 min. 30 secs., and the others ina few seconds less. This 
may be said to have been done very smartly. The next signal was to 
“furl” from bowlines, &c., and here the Inflexible, 100, soon began to 
establish her character as the cog de l’escadre by beating the other ves- 
sels by a few seconds—the whole time occupied in the operation being 
1m. 58 sec. Some similar exercises were performed with great smart- 
ness, but it must be understood that the squadron was at anchor all the 
time though they were riding head to wind, which increased the diffi- 
culty of some of them, though it was now blowing freshly. i 
Soon after 2 o’clock the ships began to obey the signal ‘‘ Clear for 
action,” which they did with great celerity, but with a good deal of 
noise also. Indeed, the talking when lying out on the yards and from 
the tops was rather too great, though every one knows that it is impossi- 
ble to prevent it altogether, even in our service, where the rules on 
such points are very strict. The drums beat to quarters, the fire buc- 
kets lanyards were rove, and the buckets slung, the tops were crowded 
with the armed sailors, protected by tarpaulings triced up grgpnd them, 
and the guns were all run out from the ports-—the whole done in 
a smart sailor-like manner, but not with unusual quickness In anoth- 
er instant the whole fleet opened a most tremendous (although it was 
a blank) fire, which was remarkable for regularity and rapidity. It was 
ofthe character technically called ‘* general firing by divisions,” and it 
certainly showed the French sailors to be expert gunners. Their man- 
ner of serving the powder from the magazines is particularly safe and 
expeditious, but it would be impossible to explain it without a diagram. 
The musketry from the tops was not so good as might have been expec- 
ted ; as a sight it was magnificent. The broadsides, now crashing alto- 
gether till the very earth shook, and now sinking to single reports, 
swelled and fell away again and again, while the smoke settling down 
densely over the fleet gave a landsman to understand the great diffi- 
culty which its thick masses must offer to the successful carrying out 
of manceuvres in anaval engagement. The breeze fled from the place 
altogether ; it literally, was extinguished by the repeated concus- 


At last, after an immense expenditure of gunpowder the firing con- 
cluded. In a few moments the signal was given to man the boats, 
which pushed off in divisions to represent an attack on the steamer 
Descartes. This was a beautiful part of the evolutions. Upwards of 
55 boats, with heavy guns (32lb. carronades generally) in the bow, 
filled with small-arm men, officers, and sailors, pushed out in excellent 
order after preparing for nearly half an hour for the attack. For some 
time they advanced towards the steamer with great regularity, the 
bow guns being fired with quickness, and the musketry spattering 
away from every boat in a continuous roll, so that the advance soon be- 
came obscured by the smoke. Meantime the Descartes replied by re- 
peated discharges of her heavy guns, and by a continuous rattle of small 
arms from tops, bulwarks, and paddle-box platform. After the boats 
had pulled for about 600 yards their progress became irregular and 
unsteady—the firing became broken, the order somewhat confused, but 
every officer of experience knows it to be very difficult to manage such 
very extensive operations, without great practice, in boats not accus- 
tomed to work together. I saw some of the men, the caps on whose 
firelocks missed, quietly putting their pieces into the boat, sitting 
down on them, and then taking up an oar to join in the pulling. The 
shouting and talking in the boats was very great, and the signals from 
the admiral di” not appear to be plainly discernible to the boats, till 
the recal was hoisted and the boats pulled away from the victorious 
steamer. The whole of the evolutions concluded about 5 o’clock. Sir 
T. Cochrane, Sir C. Napier, Captain Chads, Captain Mundy, Captain 
Jones, Captain Seymour, Sir G@. Lyons, Captain Hall, dined with the 
President on the Friedland, and all the captains and senior offi- 
cers of the fleet were invited on the occasion. The banquet was laid 
out on the deck, which was very tastefully decorated. About 130 per- 
sons were present. After dinner the Admiral Deschénes = “the 
health of the President” in a civil speech. The President shortly re- 

lied, and in doing so paid a neatly turned compliment to the naval of- 
ers, English and French, observing, with respect to the French navy, 
that if it had not always been crowned with laurels, its cypress was 
still fullof honour. There was no enthusiasm in his reception by the 
officers. It is understood that the fleet will not sail till the 15th. The 
harbour is nearly clear of yachts. The Fire Queen and Lightning left 
last night for Portsmouth with the English admirals and officers. In 
the course of the day the French corvette made sail very gracefully, 
and stood away to the southward. She was followed by the screw de- 
teh boat at great speed, with (as was understood) despatches to 
Brest. A grand display of fireworks took place at night, and the Pre- 
sident left for the shore under a salute about half-past 9 o’clock. 





Tue Great Exposirion.—In reference to the Exposition, there 
seems to be a wonderful contrariety of creeds among those who profess 
to be most wise about it as to the sort of thing Paxton’s Plate-glass 
Pavilion is to be after all. Here we have scientific and professional 
publications giving drawings, each the only real correct one, and each 
exceedingly different from the other. There is this feature in common, 
however, that the building is to be studded all over witia little pinna- 
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new Houses of Parliament, and it will be at once an aggravation and a 
burlesque on that Titanic toyshop from having little union jacks fly- 
ing from all the little architectural tomnoddyisms alluded to. Imagine 
these little jacks with each a couple of gills of rain, and fancy what an 
appalling funeral aspect the whole thing would have—like a mauso- 
leum for the interment of the enterprise itself. But Paxton can’t real- 
y contemplate any such paltry prettiness. Everything he has ever 

one forbids tie idea, and these sketches, it may be supposed, are only 
imagined to look picturesque on paper. There is, however, another 
feature in common with all these drawings, which it is to be hoped will 
prove @s substantially accurate as the other is ideally fantastical, and 
that is the comfortable provision made for the refreshment part of the 
show, which will be about the most stupendous as well as most popu- 
lar od of the whole thing ; and will prove a perfect placer of 
wealth to the patentees of Soyer’s Magic Stove for keeping the eatables 
hot, and to the importers of Wenham Lake ice to keep the eaters cool. 
In an architectural publication of yesterday there are some strange 
and significant allusions made to the mode by which Paxton obtained 
the preference for his design over all the others, so speedily and with 
such contemptuous treatment to all the competitors, both foreign and 
native. It is stated, in a roundabout way, though no names are men- 
tioned, but still sufficiently intelligible to most people, that it is owing 
to the Duke of Devonshire and the other aristocratic connexions of Mr. 
Paxton, whose ‘ family influence” was brought to bear on the Com- 
mittee of Selection:—rather a superfluous expenditure of interest, one 
would think, seeing that not a single individual has ventured to assert 
that any one of the designs sent in could be compared for a moment to 
Paxton’s on the score of combined simplicity, economy, and suitability, 
whatever may be its deficiencies to the eye as estimated by the ortho- 
dox artistic standard, if such there be, of structures of vast magnitude. 
Again :—it is insinuated that there is great injustice and unfairness in 
giving the contracts for the iron and glass to certain firms off-hand 
without calling for competitive estimates; but as Paxton’s own esti- 
timate for the whole thing was accepted at the outset, it seems rather 
odd that he should be fettered in the selection of parties to carry out 
his own details, more especially looking to the pressure of time, and to 
the fact also that though the prices agreed upon have been made known 
there has been no impeachment of their reasonableness. 

A source of discord is said to have arisen among the committee 
touching the accommodation to be provided for musicians, for whom 
vast space will be needed if half the harmonics who want it are to ob- 
tain it. Some of the committee are reported to contend that music is 
not the sort of ‘‘ industrial” exhibition that should be tolerated at such 
a time and in such a | rp and that if orchestras for ‘2,000 German 
chorus-singers” and fiddlers are to be fitted up, there is no reason why 
Franconi shouldn’t have a circus to run his French zebras against Bat- 
ty’s Anglo Neddies. But these fears are rather premature, if not alto- 
gether visionary. There will be no singers, no musicians of any sort 
contending for space, for the simple reason that their performance would 
have to be gratuitous, as the glass-house will be alike open to all who 
pay to go in, and, once in, whatever is inside is alike accessible to the 
ear and eye of every visitor. Hence all we hear about prodigious bands 
of Rhenish warblers and Russian hornblowers coming over is so much 
nonsense ; and, most probably, in the same category may be classed 
the report of Mr. Barnum’s arrangement for Nightingale concerts in 
London during the coming year of miracles, when there are to be so 
many wonders that the greatest possible rarity will be a reasonable 
human being—not a very common commodity at any time, especially 
if of the feminine gender. Instead of a superabundance of music at the 
Expositioa, the probability is that the want of it will be the greatest 
complaint, at least vocal music, in which department England will sing 
uncommonly small, for there threatens by that time to be scarcely an 
English singer worth hearing left. As if to provide against so humili- 
ating a destitution a philanthropic fanatico puts forth in an advertise- 
ment, that ‘‘ being anxious to raise our public singers up to the stand- 
ard of the Italian vocalists, he is willing gratuitously to devote three 
hours twice a week to this important object. The difficulty of meet- 
ing with first-rate natural voices especially soprano, tenor, and sub- 
bass, on which to base a successful British school of vocalization in- 
duces him to make this announcement, and such only needapply. The 
methods of the singing-masters are so defective that our noble country, 
unlike every civilized one, is at length deprived of a national opera.” 
It is much to be questioned if even this desperate and romantic expe- 
dient will prevent the Continental sharps regarding us as decided flats 
at the World’s Wonder of 1851.—London Corresp. Liverpool paper. 





Tue Sea Serpent AGAtn.—We alluded, last week, to the reported 
appearance of this tantalizing monster, on the coast of Ireland. The 





gentleman, who discovered him in the act of making a rubbing-post of 
a floating beacon, has, it seems, been favoured with a second view. The 
following appears in a London paper of the 10th inst. 

Mr. Roger Travers has been a second time in luck, having had another 
view of the movements of the monster after his leaving the beacon (his 
scratching post), on the “ Barrel” rocks. Mr. Travers’s last letter to 
the Cork Constitution is dated Courtmasherry, September 3, and after 
a modest admission of the incredulity with which most persons will 
probably receive his statement, he proceeds with his narrative as fol- 
lows :— 

«On Saturday last, the weather having the appearance of being set- 
tled fine, I put out to sea, determined, as far as the capabilities of my 
little craft would permit, to go any lengths in finding out the position 
of the stranger, hoping, by keeping a constant look out in every direc- 
tion, to discover him. Nor was I disappointed, the animal, lured no 
doubt by the dense masses of fish now off the coast, having remained 
within a comparatively short distance of the land. At about 11 o’clock 
a.M., when off Dunworly-head, one of my crew on the look-out sang 
out, ‘ The sea-serpent on starboard bow ! and on looking in the direction 
indicated I had the pleasure of at once recognizing the same monster 
that I had before seen, and greatly do I regret, indeed, that you or 
some person conversant with natural history were not on board with 
me. We drew as close as I thought consistent with safety, and had 
ample proof of the creature being piscivorous, he being at the time en- 
gaged in bolting a great number of large haak or conger-eels. I had 
now for the first time a view of his tail, which entirely differs from the 
usual form of that extremity in most descriptions of fish, being furnish- 
ed with no fin, but somewhat resembling a huge elephant’s trunk or 
proboscis, the end long drawn out and curling and twisting in a very 
remarkable manner. hare 

I really feel afraid to hazard expressing in figures what I judge to 
be the dimensions of the animal, but [ do believe that if it were stretch- 
ed straight from head to tail it would be rather over than under 30 
fathoms long, and of that length I am satisfied fully half is seven feet 
in diameter. The mouth is a most capacious organ, and opens some- 
thing like that of an alligator. The small size of the gills, for I could 
discern nothing like the blowing holes of a whale, rather surprised me. 
The nose, I think, is formed of a soft flesh like substance, not bony— 
and from the broken condition of the external coat of scales I am satis- 
fied, as before observed, that the beast is now in its ‘coating’ state. 
After a little time it appeared evident that he had fallen asleep, as we 
could perceive him rapidly drifting on shore at the east side of Dun- 
worly-head ; and I once more, although I now feel with more rashness 
than discretion, resolved to try the effect of firearms in capturing him. 
Four rifles were prepared, brought simultaneously to bear on the ani- 
mal’s head, and, giving the word myself, and directing all to aim for the 
eye turned towards us, bang went the pieces in a volley, the shots 
taking evident effect. His first movement was to shake his head and 
wink the wounded eye in a rapid manner, and then, as if to cool 
the painful wound, he suddenly dived, since when I have not had the 
slightest trace of him either by my own observation or through 
others.” 

As an addendum to the above the Cork paper furnishes the annexed 
information on the subject :— 

«Qn Monday last a party of gentlemen belonging to this city were 
enjoying a sailing excursion in the 4ntelope yacht, belonging to Mr. 
Wheeler, along the coast from Glandore to Kinsale. Passing the Old 
Head of Kinsale, the day unusually fine, they observed an extraordi- 
nary commotion of the sea, apparent to every one on board, The bay 
of Kinsale was at the time filled with fish. In a few moments they 

erceived a Jarge serpent-like fish onthe surface, that could not be 
es than 120 feet in length. In shape it resembled a long funnel of an 
immense steamer. Unfortunately they were not sufficiently near the 
monster to give a description of the head and body. After lying on 
the surface for a few minutes, it suddenly dashed ahead with a veloci- 
ty, as far as could be seen for a distance of two miles, of at least 60 
miles an hour. It then disappeared. It was believed that the sea- 


{ usual quantity of fish that was observable, the Kinsale hookers were 
most unsuccessful, asit was stated they did not obtain a single take 
during the evening. The gentlemen who have witnessed the visit t 
the monster, and whose statement is detailed above, may be relied ~ 
as above all suspicion.” on 


Proressor PaGe’s ELecrro-Macgnetic ENGINE.—We observe in th 
Intelligencer a statement by Prof. W. R. Johnson, of certain ex Me 
ments made by him to ascertain the power of Prof. Page s engine and 

Notwithstanding the authority in science of Prof. Johnson we b 
ject to the mode he has adopted for determining power—even althoug h 
some Professor of New Haven, we believe, has declared it a good one 
as published in the Intelligencer some time ago. ~ 

Now, the regular established, plain and simple method of ascertain 
ing the power of an engine, is to see how much weight it will elevate " 
certain distance in a given time. The horse power, a8 Commonly com 
puted, is the elevation of 33,000 pounds one foot per minute. ad 

Instead of adopting this plan, Prof. Johnson adopts Prof pg e’ 
A brake is applied to the periphery of the fly-wheel and loaded with 
weights. When Prof. Page lectured on this engine he applied this 
brake as a test of power, but certainly not to the satisfaction 
body who understood the true mode of measuring power. 

Professor Johnson exhibits not the power of the engine, but the com- 
plexity and uncertainty of the plan he adopts to ascertain it He ap. 
plies the brake, and then applies a weight to determine the resistance 
of the brake. Why not apply the weight directly to that engine with. 
out the brake, and ascertain how much it can lift in a given time? The 
complexity of the plan is obvious; its uncertainty is evinced by the 
differences of the results. In his second day’s experiments the same 
engine with the same motive power varies in the horse power, as ascer- 
tained by the use of this brake from 4,89 to 6,93; or nearly fifty per 
cent., a difference evidently due to the uncertainty of the metho 
rather than to changes in pressure and,velocity, In the ninth experi. 
ment, ‘‘ a short circuit not pertaining to the engine,” is used, and the 
horse power is reported at 7.69, nearly 75 per cent. more than in 
previous trial of the same machine. Now this won't do for any scien- 
tific test. Then we are told nothing in this case of the cost of this 
power, and that is everything. How much acid and zine were used, 
what was their aye how long they would last. Nobody wants 
now-a-days to be told that an indefinite power can be produced by 
electro-magnetism. On the cost of it depends its utility. We had, two 
winters ago, an exhibition from Prof. Page of an engine that could s lit 
with a circular saw an inch pine board. Twenty thousand dollarg 
were appropriated to him by Congress for experiments, and he brings 
forward a new engine, and is able to split inch pine boards with an en- 

gine which he claims to be four or five horse power, but whose speed is 
visibly slackened in splitting the board—a thing which does not require 
half a horse power. 

Let Prof. Page’s engine raise 132,000 pounds one foot in a minute, 
and then we will acknowledge it to be a four horse engine, and then we 
want to know what the zinc and acids cost that move it—and then we 
can tell whether it is a useful invention. 

Since writing the above we learn that a motion in the Senate to make 
further appropriations for this machine failed.— Southern Press. 





of any- 





BouemMian Guiass Ovrpone.—One department of manufacture it 
was thought Germany would excell Britain in, was ornamental glass 
in colours, generally called Bohemian glass. But the English have re- 
cently attained a spontaneous perfection in a branch unknown to us, 
and altogether inimitable, we fear, however well known hereafter—viz., 
silvering glass. This is not only as applicable as Bohemian to every 
purpose of ornament or utility, but to endless others, many of great 
importance, especially reflectors for astronomical instruments, railway 
carriages, lighthouses, and the like, for which it is peculiarly suited, 
from its capacity to throw back rays, and because no cleaning or 
polishing is ever required more than a window pane or common tum- 
bler. The silvering is indestructible in composition, and is coated over 
with glass, the vividness of whose colours, be they what they may or how- 
ever varied, are thus infinitely heightened, and the most delicate carv- 
ings upon them are so brought out as to recall the old Byzantine mosaics 
in their multiplicity of tints, and lustrous harmony of combination. 
We speak of the products of Berners-street, London. Hale and Thom- 
son, the patentees, discarding the old impracticably expensive essential 
oils, coats all his surfaces, flat or curved, the smallest toilette bottle or 
largest vase, with pure silver, far more brilliant than the amalgam ap- 
plied to ordinary looking-glasses, and can never be tarnished or im- 
paired, except by destroying the article itself. The metallic radiance 
of this deposit imparts a combined sparkle and warmth, quite beyond 
the Bohemian, which is comparatively merely pretty and tinselly; 
and there is the important fact that British glass is far superior to 
anything elsewhere produced. Hence, taking quality of material, the 
English is on a par with Bohemian in price, and the beautiful and 
unique silvering is so much additional gain. The richness and purity 
of British crystal admit splendour and voluptuousness of dyes that 
satisfy the most exigent fastidiousness ; hence the purples, sapphires, 
pinks, vermillions, pearls, bronzes, &c., in short, every chromatic hue 
thrown up by this new argentine reflection, have the gorgeous glow of 
the antique Venetian glass, the secret of which is now a lost art; but 
whereas the Venetian absorbed the light, and had to be held ? to it 
before its softened beauties were revealed, the English silvered glass 
flashes back the light, and is seen best at night, or when surrounding 
objects are in comparative gloom. 

Another characteristic, never attempted since the discovery of glass 
itself by Hermes, the Syrian, is embossing—that is to the eye, for it is 
an optical delusion, there being no raised surface to the touch, though 
the appearance is that of pure solid silver, either dead or frosted, bur- 
nished in high relief, or sunken. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
result of this, applied to the finger-plates for doors, enrichment of ca- 
binets, panels, cornice-mouldings, or combinations with ivory, gilding, 
or rare woods, to all which and innumerable other purposes, this in- 
vention is adapted. We trust our German manufacturers at the Lon- 
don Exhibition will investigate a mystery so fatal to many advantages 
which Peel’s freedom of the English market threw open in 1845. At 
some of these glass silvering works, it is stated, there are vases as high 
per pair as 3,500 thalers, or 6,000 Rhenish florins (500/. sterling), 
nine-tenths of this cost being incurred in designing and engraving 
alone. Indeed, in design, English glass has made immense progress ; 
and the goblets, épergnes, candelabra, wine-coolers, &c., now referred 
to, are equal objects of vertu, in classic beauty of form and of com- 
mercial importance for suitability to the taste of the age. But, as if to 
exemplify the adage, that the closer to simplicity the greater the art, 
perhaps the chef d’euvre in this manutacture are mirror globes, of 

lain silvered surface, all sizes from 2 to 30 inches in diameter, from 
half-a-pint to 40 gallons. These, placed on bronze figures, as an Atlas 
or eagle, or attached to chandeliers, or on a side-board or mantle- 
piece, are a most striking appendage to drawing-room or banquet-hall, 
and are perhaps the favourite specimen among continential connois- 
seurs, though we think most susceptible of continental imitation.— 
Frankfort Zeitung. 

Naprertana.—The Englishman (Indian paper) of the 28th of June 
gives the following :—‘* We have read several very characteristic let- 
ters, which we regret that we are not permitted to publish ; but one has 
just been handed to us for that purpose, and we accordingly subjoin it. 
The affair, as related to us, is as follows:—A Mr. Morgan, eaaployet 
in a public office, in sending a small sum due to Mr. Rowe, addresse 
him as Sergeant Rowe. Theserjeant’s better half was incensed at this, 
he being a tailor by trade, and employed in the clothing department, 
and probably expected to be addressed esquire She wrote an angry 
letter to the offender, who, considering the sergeant implicated, = 
plained to the commanding officer of the siation, and not obtaining the 
redress he expected, forwarded his complaint to the Commander-in- 
Chief, from whom he received the following reply, which we think would 
have been recognised without the signature :—‘* Camp, 18th April, 1850 





: Sir,—I have received your complaint, and your very sensible remarks 


on Mrs. Sergeant Rowe's letter. There is, as you say, nothing dis- 
graceful in being a sergeant, any more than being a tailor ; which, by 
your letter, Sergeant Rowe appears to be. My opinion is that he who 
wears an uniform is of higher rank than he who makes it, and the ser- 
geant is, in my mind, much the highest in rank of the two !—all soldiers 
are gentlemen, and tailors are only tailors! But it seems that Mrs. 
Rowe thinks otherwise, and prefers being a tailor’s wife to being an 
officer’s wife. Now, in my opinion, a lady has a right to hold her own 
opinion on these matters, and I am unable to give you any redress, be- 
cause my commission as Commander-in-Chief gives me no power 4 
make ladies apologise for being saucy, which is an unfortunate - i 
they fall into at times, and more especially those who are good us ing, 
which I suppose Mrs. Seargeant Rowe happens to be As to t — 
eant having written the letter, that is neither here nor there. = 
fusbands cannot well help doing as they are ordered, and he may be 





serpent must have been in pursuit of the shoals of fish that thronged 
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pay bid kabad 
to your superior, the collector and magistrate of Farruckabad» 
ppl tll represent the insult which has been put upon ~~ by Mr. 
Sergeant Rowe (as you state,) and, if possible, Major Tucker will en- 
deavour to persuade the lady to apologise for calling you an ass. More 
than give you this adviceI cannot do. (Signed) U. J. Naries, Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” : 
Lawyers Depressep.—The members of our Bar, are complaining of 
the diminution of their business ; and the County Courts Extension Act 
threatens to decrease still farther the income of the gentlemen of the 
jong robe. I think the public will yet have reason to regret the depre- 
ciation of lawyers ; for, although opinions may vary as to the mode by 
which they are remunerated, all well acquainted with the subject, 
know full well, that the reward of their important, but irksome and 
wearing labours, instead of being excessive, is inadequate. To suitors 
nothing can be more hurtful than a change which will unduly diminish 
the emoluments of men who have the conduct of proceedings, involving 
the fortunes and the dcmestic happiness of so many families and indi- 
viduals. Be this as it may, the fact is that the causes at the recent 
Liverpool Assizes in the Civil Court did not exceed sixty-six, whereas 
this time two years ago, in the same Court, there were tried by the 
game judge nearly 200 causes. But cheap or rather low-priced things 
of all kinds are the order of the day now.—Corresp. WV. Y. Albion. 








New Pusuic BuitpinGs 1n Lonpon.—The Houses of Parliament 
rear their towers up gradually, but the delicate fretwork is be- 
eoming dingy, and promises to be of the proper sooty colour before the 
puilding is completed. The British Museum now shows its serenely 
handsome Grecian front to the street, the queer old gates of Montague 
House having been at length removed, much to the regret of all lovers 
of the antique and unique. The marble arch in front of Buckingham 
Palace is to be transplanted forthwith to the middte of Saint James’s 
Park, and scaffolding is now round it for the purpose. This splendid 
incumbrance has already cost the nation enormous sums; and its 

roposed little journey of a few yards is to add the trifling sum of 
£26,000 to the amount. It will look absurd enough clapped down in 
the middle of this “‘ lung of London.” When we are rich enough, the 
said arch is again to be moved a little farther, namely to the entrance 
by Spring Gardens. The Nelson Pillar is now considered finished, and 
is much admired by many; the relievos on the base are grand and 
simple; but I do not understand the idea of a solitary pillar at all, and 
still less with tie figure of a man at the top of it, be it Napoleon or be 
it Nelson. If we are to distinguish the features, or admire the work- 
manship of the statue, it is surely of no advantage that they be elvated 
a hundred feet above our heads. Stables for the accommodation of the 
horses destined for the heir to the throne are to be erected without de- 
lay, in spite of the objection of a popular writer, who has demanded 
“that cause be shown why stables are to be built for the horses of an 
infant who would find it difficult to mount a goat.” The Club houses 
in Pall Mall continue to rise in a geometrical ratio of increasing mag- 
nificence; each new one is twice as splendid as its immediate prede- 
cessor. The last wonder of the kind is the palace called the Army and 
Navy Club. The town itself is stretching its ponderous limbs into all 
the suburbs, and new houses of every species of architecture meet the 
eye in quarters, north, east, south, and west. They are both legion 
and motley, being Grecian, Gothic, Elizabethan, Palladian, or good old 
tea-chest shape, according to the particular fancies of their respective 
proprietors, whoseem to wish to illustrate in them two sayings— 
“Every man’s house is his Castle” and ** May I not do as I like with 
my own?” They are called Parks, when they have not a tree, or more 
than four square yards of ground round them—Castles, when without 
even a turret; and so on.—Jbid. 





Tue Encuisn Asroan.—It is said that on the Continent the Eng- 
lish are this year very numerous. In Switzerland particularly, 
and above all at Interlachen, have they ‘astonished the natives.” 
Even on the summit of the Rigi Culm there has been a little colony of 
about forty, on an average, waiting to see the sun rise in the morning ; 
and then, about ten minutes after he has made his appearance, his 
worshippers disappear, ‘| returning to bed. Theinnson the Rhine 
have been thronged with ‘bold Britons.” They are taking their fill 
of foreign travel, after having been debarred from it during the sum- 
mer of 1848 and 1849 by the Anurbances political. And yet, I assure 
you, that Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand, are as full as ever 
of their living tides, although Regent Street is empty, and the Parks 
fpuaiet. The season has been remarkably fine for locomotion, the 

ether having been unusually clear and dry. Those who never go 
beyond seas, the labouring population and mechanics, have been also 
trotting about in monster trains and excursion parties, at still reduced 
rates, and the quiet habits of our ancestors, who used to remain rooted 
to one spot, are at this day quite forgotten.—Jbid, 

An Ascent or Mont BLanc —We have received the following from 
a correspondent at Chamounix, dated the 30th ult. (August) :—** Great 
excitement was caused in the town of Chamounix on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 28th, in consequence of the departure of Mr. Gretton, 
late 6uh Fusileers, and Mr. Richards of the county of Wexford, Ireland, 
with a party of the brave mountaineers of Chamounix, for the purpose 
of ascending to the summit of Mont Blanc Crowds assembled to wit- 
ness their start, as the hazardous nature of the adventure was well 
known, the guides having left their watches and little valuables behind, 
and the two gentlemen made their wills and prepared for the worst. 
Great anxiety was expressed on many a face as the little band, headed 
by our two countrymen, disappeared in the forest at the foot of the 
mountain. The ascent is always accompanied with great peril, as steps 
have to be cut up the sloping banks of ice, and one of the largest gla- 
ciers has to be passed, where one false step entails certain death, as the 
unfortunate man falls into a crevice of almost unknown depth, from 
which no human hand could extricate him. A night has to be passed 
on the cold rock, and spots have to be passed where no words can be 
spoken lest thousands of tons of snow should be set in motion, and hurl 

e party into eternity,as was the case some years back when a similar 

attempt was made. At 38 o’clock the report of cannon at Chamounix 
announced that our adventurous countrymen had gained the Grand 
Mulets, the rock on which they were to take up their quarters for the 
night. The next day all was excitement; nothing else was thought of 
in the town. The Flegere and Brevan were crowded with anxious ob- 
servers About 11 o’clock the fog clearing away from the summit of the 
Father of the Alps, the little band were seen to be slowly approaching 
the top, and, a few minutes after, the report of cannon in Chamounix 
announced the undertaking successful. he clouds however, soon ob- 
sured them from our view, and we saw nothing more of them until 
about half past 7 P. M., when, preceded by the best music Chamounix 
afforded, and carried on the backs of some enthusiastic Frenchmen, 
they were received at the Hotel de Londres with loud cheers, firing of 
cannon, and expressions of delight at their safe return. The guides 
gave great praise to both gentlemen for the coolness and courage they 
displayed. — Galignani’s Messenger. 





Tae Fauumnc in oF THE ALBION Mines.—We have received from 
Mr. Norton, American Consul at Pictou, Nova Scotia, the particulars 
of the disaster at the coal mines near that place. It appears that, for 
several days previous to the occurrence, the workmen had observed 
symptoms of weakness in some portions of the roof, indicated by the 
falling off of flakes of coal from the top of the workings. Precautions 
were immediately resorted to by the superintendent, and large props 
were employed to support the roof in such places as any suspicions 
bs attached to; but these precautions proved unavailing. Early on 

€ morning of the 10th inst., when all the workmen fortunately were 
. breakfast above ground, a large portion of the roof fell and com- 
P — choked up the workings, burying beneath it all the workmen’s 
- 8, and the railway laid down from the various boards to the shafts. 
a extent of the workings thus destroyed is about thirteen acres 
je “i portions of the mine not fallen in will, for a while, have to be 
aban oned, in consequence of the dangerous accumulation of fire-damp 
in Le Vicinity of the portions destroyed. 

Ve learn, however, that this accident will not materially interfere 


tion of three years and a half. He was sentenced by Chief Justice 
Denman, at the Guildhall after sittings in Hilary Term, 1847, to eigh- 
teen months’ imprisonment, for swearing to a schedule filed by him in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, in which he made Miss Burdett Coutts a 
debtor in the sum of £100,000, tendering as a voucher for the amounta 
doggrel poem, in which the lady was made to desire him to present his 
order at the bank, and it would be honoured. In addition to the above 
unishment, the Court directed that he should find solvent security to 
eep the peace towards Miss Coutts for the space of two years. After 
several ineffectual attempts by habeas corpus to quash the proceedings, 
he was obliged to liquidate the law's demands, and also to remain in 
rison the full term of the peace sureties, the bail tendered on his be- 
half at various times being considered inadequate to meet his extraor- 
dinary conduct. The regate amount of Mr. Dunn’s imprisonment 
in connexion with his indefatigable ‘‘love chase” has extended to a 
period of upwards of seven years.—London paper, 7th inst. 
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PROBLEM No. 96, By C. L. 


BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 95, 


White, Black. 
1. QtoK2ch KwQ4 
2.QBP2ch | KtoK4 
8. QP 2ch P tks en passant. 
4. K tks P @@® checkmate. | 


—<— = ~ 
Buitpincs 1n Progress.—There was probably never a time when a 
greater degree of activity and enteprise was manifested in the erection 
of elegant buildings in this city, of both a public and a private charac- 
ter, than during the season just closing. We should judge that con- 
siderably more than two million dollars has been invested, or is in 
process of investment, in undertakings of this kind. Below are enu- 
merated the most important, or those in which the largest expenditure 
is — with an architectural estimate of the probable cost an- 
nexed : 


Sontag, Simms Reeves, Herr Formes, and H. Phillips are the stars at 
the Gloucester musical festival, which commenced on the 9th inst.—— 
A London paper states that Genera] Narvaez has sent to Louis Napole- 
on the sword of Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, in return for a sword 
of the Emperor Napoleon, that the President of the French Republie 
had presented to Narvaas.——Some inventive genius in London has 
lately hit upon a new mOfe of advertising. Covering an immense dog 
with placards, he has made the animal follow him about the town, 
drawing universal attention to his puffs. Marshal Haynau, whem 
sufficiently recovered from his recent maltreatment, left England for 
Germany.——The Distins, whose delicious playing on the Sax-horn was 
so little appreciated, or at least so ill rewarded in this country, are 
giving concerts in Scotland. Horses for the French cavalry regi- 
ments have been lately exported from England, in large numbers.—— 
Mr. Cozzens, the popular landlord of West Point, is said to be making 
arrangements for building a gigantic hotel at Saratoga. 


Avupy. 


BEARDING THE CELESTIALS.—Captain Gordon, Aide-de-Camp to Major-Gen. 
Staveley, C. B., commanding the troops at Hong-Kong, was about to startena 
tour to Pekin, by special permission of his Celestial Majesty ——U. 8. Gazette- 


THe ComMAND OF THE Bombay ARMY.—Major-General Sir a Thack- 
well (in India) will, it is understood, succeed to the command ofthe Bombay forees, 

on Sir Wm. Gomm assuming the higher office of Commander-in-Chief of the 

Queen’s and Company’s troops in India.—Jvid. 

EncineerR Vacancy.—By the decease of Colonel Holloway, C. B., the laera- 
tive appointment of Commanding the Royal Engineers at Plymouth has become 
vacant.—Ibid, 

W ar-Orrice, SE PT. 10.—éth Regt of Ft—Capt Edmund John Cruice, fr h-p 
Unatt, to be,Capt, v John Matcham Isaac, who ex, receiving the diff. 16th Ft—Ens 
John Parker to be Lieut, by pur, v Raxton, who ret. 27th Ft—Lieut James Adam 
Rae, fm the 70th Ft, to be Lieut, v Cozier, who ex. 41st Ft—Lieut Joseph Gost- 
ling Egginton to be Capt, by pur, v Thursby, who ret; Ens William Edward 
Leche to be Lieut, by pur, v Egginton. 70th Ft—Lieut William Crozier, fm the 
27th Ft, to be Lieut, v Rae, who ex. 92d Ft—Ens Donald Patrick Campbell to 
be Lieut, by pur, v Anderson, who ret. 3d W- 1. Regt—Lieut Charles Cliffe, fm 
h.-p. of the Ceylon R Regt, to be Lieut, v Crampton, app to the 5ist Ft. BR. 
Nad. Comp.—Staff Surg of the Sec Class James Clephane Minto to be Surg, v 
Grant, dec. Hospital Stafl—Surg George Douglas s, M.D. fm h-p, 36th Ft, to 
be Staff Surg Sec Class, v Minto, agp to the R. Nad Comp. ; 

OFFIcE OF ORDNANCE, SePT. 13.—R1 Regt of Arity—The Rev Walter Melvill 
Wright to be Chap,v Tuson, res. Corps of Rl Engs—Lieut-Col William Henry 
Stade to be Col, v Holloway. dec. 

British Orricers 1N Rvussta.—Two or three English officers who have 
passed Berlin on their way home from St. Petersburg, and who assisted at the late 
manceuvres of the Russian corps encamped near that city, not only speak in terms 
of admiration of the drill, efficiency, appearance, and equipment of the Russian 
troops, especially of the artillery and cavalry, but of the unbounded attention and 
civilities that were paid to them at the camp, by order of the Emperor, Horses, 
carriages, quarters, and dinners, were provided for them; and they had merely to 
express a wish to have that wish gratified—all persons, from high to low, vying 
with each other in courtesy and hospitable attention. We think it right to men- 
tion this, not only as proof of the Emperor's desire that every attention should be 
shown to British officers visiting his dominions, but in the hope that whenever or 
wherever Russian officers visit Ragie garrisons, an effort will be made to re- 
poe the debt of courtesy and soldierly brotherhood.—_Russian Corresp. Morning 

*hronicle. 


‘An order has been issued by the Supreme Government of India discontinuingia 
the army the morning dram of arrack. 


Navy. 


Tue AwFut Mortatity on soarp H. M. 8. Tweep.—Out of the whole 
complement of H. M.S. Tweed, Commander Lord F. Russell, which amounts te 
145 officers and men, no less than 34 had died from fever, and only 32 out of the 
whole crew escaped attack. Four of the midshipmen of the T'weed had fallen vie- 
tims. When we remember the strong feeling that was excited when the coast 
Africa fever decimated the crew of the ill-fated Eclair age ope a official 
inquiry that took place, we are surprised at the agey of the public and the Ad- 
miralty with respect to the Tweed. If a couple of convicts were to die of malig- 
nant fever at Woolwich or Portsmouth, we should have the hamanitarians up in 
arms, and if it was during the session we shuuld have motions for Committees 














Buildings. Cost. 

New York Medical College.............---+..---- $ 35 000 
Stewart’s store, (enlargement)...-...........--. 100 000 
New York & Erie Railroad depot.............--.- 75 000 
Harlem Railroad dépot.........--...---.-------- 15 000 
New York & New Haven dépot..-..-... eanes cccese 80 000 
Archimedes Iron Works.-.----..----..------------ 30 000 
Minstrels’ Hall, (at Tattersall’s)..........-...---- 25 000 
Brongham’s Theatre. ..<.. .. 2.0. .-cccwe cccccc cece 85 000 
Park Row Stores, (four in nmumber)...-........-. 100 000 
SORE TRG. TEBE so wens ne eees cn cccs cscces sees tees 106 000 
on cee Rebs eb Yen theese aesetadic ous 25 000 
Niblo’s stores and hotel. ..... 0.2000 ccccce cess cece 190 000 
MBO TADEEE Ys noice co cccs coco nce cecese cdeces cane 75 000 
Ryploton’s Shores . .... soso 5 cide cS cecccvcnccccce 80 000 
Frothingham & Co.’s (Cleveland, owner)......-.-- 30 000 
Dre. A. Di Banith’e Charehice's .o0:. ccccecseceneesoas 42 000 
Fowler’s Buildings, (cor. Nassau and Fulton....-.. 27 000 
Baptist Tabernable Church..........-.---. inpineli, 4 

Total. 25... 2. csnccecccces cece se---- $989 000 


The walls of the Astor Library are now raised to about half their 
height, and the design of the architect begins to be developed. 

The cost of Mr. Niblo’s improvements considerably exceeds the ori- 
ginal estimates, in consequence of a subsequent decision to carry his 
buildings up to the height of four stories, both on the Broadway and 
Prince street fronts, with the exception of the central portion of the 
principal front, which will be five stories high.—Journal of Commerce. 





Wuart Sypney, N.S W., Tainxs or THE MeLBourNE ReEpvusLic. 
—By a ship arrived direct from Sydney we have acccunts of May 9. 
One of the most prominent subjects noticed is the effort of Dr Laing to 
get up a movement in favour of independence, on the pretence that the 
mother country will give its assent, and which the Sydney papers do 
not fail to characterise as ridiculous.—London paper, 10th inst. 





THe Prince or Prussta.—As the Prince of Prussia ascended the 
steps of the Heidelberg station of the Baden Railway, he was confron- 
ted by a Swiss from the canton of Berne, who, with his travelling cap 
in one hand and his paletotin the other, addressed his Royal Highness 
with that half embarrassed intrusive manner, and that sly naivete which 
is the common characteristic of the modern Swiss. Addressing the 
Prince in French, he told him that Prussia was generally respected in 
Switzerland, and his Royal Highness had but to say one single word to 
gain the hearts of all the descendants of the three Tells. ‘ And what 
may that word be ?” said the Prince. ‘‘ Renonciation” (of course al- 
luding to Neufchatel) replied the Swiss. ‘ Vous n’entendrez jamais 
ce mot la!” said the Prince drily, as pushing past his interlocutor he 
walked to the waiting-room.—Kdlner Zeitung. 


GALLANT ConpucT APpPRECIATED.—The Sardinian Government has 
poms a gold medal to Mr. Edwin Archer Wood, an officer in the 

ritish mercantile navy, only eighteen years old, for his admirable and 
devoted services in behalf of a distressed Sardinian brigantine. On 
the 26th of February last, while sailing to Port Royal, Jamaica, on 
board the Lady Catherine Barham, he fell in with the Sardinian brig- 
antine Providenza, bound from the Brazils to Genoa, with yellow fe- 
ver raging on board. The captain and mate and several of the crew 
were dead; but Mr. Wood took command, navigated the vessel to Gib- 
raltar, more than a thousand miles, and thence took her safely into the 
port of Genoa. Lord Palmerston was made the medium through which 
this noble action was acknowledged. The medal, and the flattering 
letter of the Sardinian Minister, were forwarded by him, with a letter 
expressing his own warm admiration. 





DEATH oF ANoTHER AcTREss.—The old stagers are fast droppin 
off. We notice in the last London papers that Mrs. W. Clifford, for 
years & most efficient member of the Haymarket Dramatic Company, 
died on the 5th instant. 

















ae shipping of coal. There is a sufficient quantity of the article 
new h Pag to answer all orders during the present season, and the 
meg ts that Were lately sunk about half a mile from the other have 
eri or some time raising coals. The surface of the ground shows no 
vidence of the commotion which has taken place below, except in a va- 


Tue Back Tracx.—The list of electors fur Paris and the depart- 
ment of the Seine, under the new Electoral Law, has just been officially 
notified. It amounts to 124,000, including the soldiers who have votes 
for the Seine. The electors inscribed at the election of April last, un- 
der the former law, was 324,000. Thus the new law has cut off 200,- 


sy of cracks or fissures, varying from the smallest perceptible space | 00 electors in this department alone. Two-thirds of the Socialists 
t vr five inches in width, and in some instances the cracking of ; have, at the lowest estimate, been removed from the list. 


the walls and ceilings of some of the workmen’s houses.—Boston At/as. | 


Liner ation or Mr. Dunn, tHe Barrister.—Th 
hen’ admirer of the “ greatest heiress” 
berated from the Queen’s Prison on Tuesd 


e above perse- 


ay last, after an incarcera- 





| GLEANINGS.—A census of the population of Great Britain is to be 
, taken in March next.——Since the completion of the submarine electric 


in the three kingdoms was | telegraph between Dover and Calais, the establishment of a line across 


j the Atlantic is looked upon asa mere question of time.——Madame 


Inquiry daily. proposed, and voluminous reports presented, in large folio tyPe, and 
distributed away to all the Members of Parliament; bat here we find no less than 
thirty-four officersand men of her Majesty’s ships—or nearly one-fourth of the en- 
tire complement—carried off without note, comment, sympathy, or me pee We 
sincerely hope that some influential person will step forward to compel a public in- 
quiry into the.cause of the deaths of so many British seamen, with the view of as- 
certaining i theve Officers and men were tlie victims of climate, locality, or negli- 
gence on the part of those who had the command of the ship, or the medical treat- 

ment ofthe sufferers.—U. 8. Gazette.—Itis rumoured in naval circles, that Lord 
Francis Russell, brother of the Premier, is about to resign the command of her 
Majesty's ship 7'weed. The reason assigned for this step is a reproof administered 

to his Lordship by the Admiralty for not taking proper precautions to secure the 

health of his crew during the prevalence of the fearful epidemic that has ravaged 

nearly the whole of the South east coast of America.—Standard. P.S.—In our 
papers by the Niagara this statement is contradicted.—Ed. 


Obituary. 


Lately, at Portobello Barracks, Captain Moore, of the 3rd Dragoon Guards,— 
At his residence, Wilton-terrace, Henry M‘Manus, Esq., for many years assistant 
miiitary secretary for Ireland, aged 75 years.—On the 5th ult, aged 78, the Rev. 
James Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford, and author of “ Memoriais of 
Oxford.”’—In Boston General Hospital. Signor Sarti, the proprietor and manufac- 
turer of the extraordinary anatomical figures in wax, recently exhibited in thiscity 








OPENING OF TRIPLER HAUL, 
BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET, 
BY MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 
as HALL, UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST MAGNIFICENT MUSICAL EDI- 
fice, not only in this country, buat IN THE WHOLE WORLD. unequalled in the 
randeur of its design, the gorgeousness of its embellishments, and the arrangements for the 
uxurious acc.mmodation of its guests, and wh ch has been constructed with especial refer- 
ence to the perfection of acoustic effect will be opened in the beginning of next month, when 
A SERIES OF GRAND CONCERTS WILL BE GIVEN BY 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

In the course of these splendid entertainments choice selections of CLassicaL AND Popru- 
Lar Music, will be given, onthe plan of thecelebrated musical performances at the Conser 
vutoire in P.ris, he London Phitharmonic, and the great musical festivais in England, and 
academies of Germany and Italy. 

The magnitude and perfection of the vocal and orchestral arrangement for the occasion, 
ee in respect to NUMBER Or TALENT have never before been attempted in the United 

tates. 

The whole under the sole direction of Mr. BOCHSA. 

Further particulars to be duly announced. septs 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 


LATE ADDITIONS. 
Chateaubriand, Memoires d’Outre Tombe. Vol. XI 
Dunas, Memoires d’un Medecin. 5 vols, 12mo. 
Lamartine, Le Passe, le Present et l’Avenir dela Republique. vo. 
Blanc Louis, Pages d’Histoire dela Revolution. 
Dodd’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c., of Great Britain, 1850, 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, 1850. 
Gallery of t)lustrious Americans, No. 6 iftof the Publishers. 
American Antiquarian Suc ety Collections, Vol. $—Gift of the Society. 
Tuckerman’s L fe of Commodore Talbot. -Gift uf tae Author. 
Wise’s System of Aeronautics, 
Haydn’. Dictionary of Dates, new edition. 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence, London edition. 


With all new publications of interest, sep 3 


GEORGES P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 


ee a one EL DORADO—CHEAP EDITION, Without Plates, | vol. [2me- 
oto, 1,25. 


PROF. CHURCH’S CALCULUS, INTEGRAL, AND DIFFERENTIAL. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FENNIMORE COOPER'S DEERSLAYER. Revised Library edition, 12mo, cloth, $1,25 
THE COMPANION; After Dinner-Table Talk. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents, 4 
RURAL H )URS. ByaLady Third edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
EUROPE, PAST AND PRESENT. A Manual of Reference. 1:mo. half-bound, 61,50. 
IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. Author's revised edition. 12mo. cloth, $i 25. 


RawraoasHs MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. Revised edition, i2mo, 
cloth, 1 25. 











“BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR BERMUDA 
AND ST. THOMAS. 


"THE NEW STEAM PROPELLER MERLIN, 490 tons, built on the Clyde by Mr. John 
Wood , will commence running next month between New York and St. Thomas. ¢ 


at Bermuda going and returning. Sbe has excellent accommodations for passengers; 
as there is steam ¢ mmunicition between S . Thomas and all the West India Isiands, Vera 
Cruz, Havaua, Venezuela, &c., passengers will find this the most conv@nient route for the 


West India Islands and he Main. Notice will be given of the day of sailing. For freight 
or passage, apply to 





sept 28 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
—_ — em | 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on 
Saturday, September 23th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal a 
No berth secured until paid for. street. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wali street. 
All letters must pass through the Post Office. 





The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, October 12th 
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fhe Albion. 


September 28 
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AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JSBNNY LIND'S MUSIC. 


bscribers res lly call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
Banetinend Bellotti.” ‘The subscribers have cleimed te te the uthorized agente for 
the publishing of the Jenny Lind Music, ‘The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
dation of their claim. 


8. C. JOT. 8°0 Broadway. 
FIRTH, PUND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square, 
To Samu. C. Jouise, Esq. London, August, 1850, 


Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Malle. Jenny Lind, in America; also all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 


journ in the United States, 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Sami. C. Joti, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1250. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
assoc the name of Firth, P. & Co., is the only authorized edition published, and fur- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT. 
sept 14—2m 


A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted, in a gen'leman’s family, by an Paaieb inty 
who has resided in Paris, and is competent to instract in Germs, Italian, Mosic 
besides the usual branches of a finished education. Address C. X. W., Lower Post Office, 
N.Y. No objection to the South. sept 2i—3t 





ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


© barns and © hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
cor. 20th street, and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed French Lamp Oil, 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the gallon or 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the ag | new ones—Bucotine, a French preparation, made fiom baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice, Racahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow 
dered Biscuits, &c, &c, 581 Broadway, 2°” 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lee Creams, &c 

DELLUC & CO. have jnat pre a fresh onget of their well-known Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts, such as Vanilla, Biuer-Almoud, Raepbe , Strawberry, Figo Apple, 
Sweet-Orange, Nectarine, Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose,&¢. For sale w 
sale and retail, at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, cornér 20th street, and 2 Park Row. a 

sept 











ole 





JENNY LIND’'S PORTRAIT. 


EexeRAven on Steel, by a celebrated London Artist. The most correct and beau’ ifu 
likeness published; a gem for the Drawing-room Table, Ladies’ Portfolio and Scrap- 
Books, painted on a beautiful enamelled card, 5 inches by 7, or on fine paper, proofs, ten 
cents each. $6 00 per 100 to the Trade. 
Just Published by JOHN NEAL, 56 Carmine st. and 

119 Fulton street, New York. 


a: a Wented 10 boys of gentee appearance and good address. sept 6—4t 


UNIVERSI1Y OF NEW YORK. 


MEDICAL DF PARTMENT, SESSION 1850-51.—The Lectures will commence on Mon- 
day, the 2ist of October, and be continued to the last day of Feoruary. 


SORTS SHARPE PATTISON, M.D., Professor of general, descriptive, and sur- 
natom y. 


MARTYN PAINE, M.D.. Professor of Materia Medice and Therapeutics. 
GUNNING 8. BEDFORD, M_.D., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 


JOHN W. DRAPER, M D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

ELISHA BARTLETT, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 

SAMUEL D. GROSS, Professor of Surgery. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy—WI1LLIAM DARLING, MD. 

The Faculty, it will be seen, have added the sopartment of Physiology to the chair of 
Chemistry, Prof. Draper will, in future, in addition to his veraler Gente of Chemistry, 
gotes tee | Lectures on Physiology. The advantage of this arrangemen must be ob: 

very one. 

The Professor of Anatomy will also deliver an additional lecture in his department at an 
evening hour. In order to afford ample opportunities to their pupils for stadying disease 
emery the Faculty have determined to open three weekly cliniques : 

1st, A Surgical and Medical clinique, to be held by Prof. Gross, ou Saturdays. 

2d. An Obstetric clinique, to be ever: Monday under the di ection of Prof. Bedford. The 
most interesting diseases of Women and Children will be brought before the class, and fully 
ectured upon by the Professor. The class will also have an avundant supply of Midwifery 
Cases to be attended at the houses of the patients. 

Prot Medical sone Surgeon! 00 w me held every Wednesday under the direction of 
addition to these means of stu sease, the New York Hospital, the Bellevue Hos- 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary, -~ fom Fo Dispensaries and lntiemerioe are all accessible 

the student. Clinical Instruction is given every day at the New York Hospital. 
abe ane joo wat be open on lst day of October, and an ample supp y of the 
ones rte fal Course of Lectures, $105; Matriculation fee, $5; Prectical Anatomy, $5; 

The commencement will take place early in March. 

JOHN W. DRAPER, M.D. 


* oe Secretary of the Faculty, 38. Fourth street. 
- 8.—Good board from $2 50 to $3 per week. Students on arrivingin town will please 
call atthe Medical College, 659 Broadway, and ask for the Jani . Tallman, who will 
eonduct them to boarding houses. oo ec ga sept 14—3t 








NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL sTREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 


GOVERNESS. 
WANTED by a family residing in Toronto, Canada West, a Governess who is thorough- 
tine 


s 
sept l4—ly 





competent to teach Music and French, with History, Geography, and the usual rou- 
a sound English education. A French lady of Protestant principles would not be ob- 
to. Address W. Box 39, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West. Paid tv the lines. 





sept 7—-3t 
‘MES: GIBSON will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, at 21 
Bond Street, on Monday, 9th Septemner. aug 31—4t 





URSE WANTED.-—A respectable Sage woman, with good recommendations 
cat hear ofa situation by applying at this office. 


Iss HAINES ceagely announces that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Grammercy Park, 
East 20th Stree: will ber ds 9h jsecond Monday.} Circulars may 











wna) r b J 
obtained at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner of Nassau and Liberty Streets, or at 
Messrs. C. 8. Francis & Co.’s, 252 Broadway. aug 24 
LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 


BY LANIER AND SON. 


Hisacer putkamerionsle the ott of Pauke Apecking aot hocking: chee the pues. 
ves ar u! 
laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” . co ntpladiaaties 
HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Claszes, in 
his “ Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
ame, Be, apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors cout of 
sep 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


AINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
a work of Art of the class. 
of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
open at the two roome over the hall of the Church of Divine 4m Broadway, 
and Prince sireets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. june.2—tf 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon > Francis MacDona.p, 









apl 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


°3 HYPERION - SERV S 
BOSE SALES AECIDFOR ResroniNo, eazsenviso, ax 
Me fiekoe the cessation. who ie is held by the "seeontfhe and Sacuaiicing ene onlg' of mae 
: The on invented b PN. Raph wd 
: ven! y you for » m extensively 
and they give it the decided preference all other compositi f 
tes and beautifies the hair, eee the skin of OY oe 
compounds. 
hair. 


deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many wel] 
Itis an indi the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
oan or pertng ofthe hal tree ou dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the > 


SLOW LEWIS. 
of a good b 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 





This delightful ar icle is different and far superior invented f. 

tng, buses derived rom the Amole, or ‘soap plant” of Sem aatiene east 
oe ag em tte thus, the use of strong 80 to the 
is avoided. Ite and properties have the purest and most nourishin 

effects on the skin,—it soothes rye = and has a fine, thick, creamy , whick 

St ASP See 

ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious ¥ 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIO FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 

COMPLEXION, 


Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from suns of summ 
See atl aay ee te ence regven and dele, aa ans of summer 


by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrizeto 
271 Washington Street, Boston 
wak%be,had, also, of the Principal Druggiste in every Town throughout the Uniood Eanes 
Canadas. march 2—ly 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
® GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
s jan 19—ly 


























TATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerany's Urrice, Apneny, August i 1$50.—To the 


She: iff of the Cog ope County of New York :—Sir—Notice boreby € ven that at the 
General Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday first Mon lay of 
me seen are to be elected, to wit: A Governor in piace of 

ish; a Lieutenant ernor in rome of George W. Patterson; a Canal 0 »mmis- 


pencer ; 
S. Benton; a Representative in the sad 

for the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6:h districts, in place of J. Phillips 
x, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be eiect- 

for Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Auvorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
also a City Judge, io pursuance of chapter 205, Laws of 1850. he electors throughout the 
State are also to vote for or against the R of the act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State,” pocsed arch 26, 1849, and an act entitled “ An act to 
amend the act entitled an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 


April 1/, 1849. 
Yours, Respectfully, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 


I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday succeed ing the first Monday of November next, received thisday from the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of Static. 

THOMAS CARNLEY 


Sher iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B. All the public newspapers within this County will please publish this notice once 
in each week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as soon as 
the election is over, so that they may be laid before oard of Supervisors ani passed for 

payment. aug 24 

LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 

UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortme 


and e mt of Framed 

Looking and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 
to frame the Plate in 

p Fd ) presentation for this year an bors > =" p 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersigned informs the inhabitants ofthe upper ofthe ci 
T has opened a Branch of bis Goal Yard at 95 Sisth “venue, (oppone th Btret) 2S o 
intends keeping for oy, use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. P Orchard, 
Lehigh, Ash, and a Orre] adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, betw 
Hubert and Leight, jen ld—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal Coll: of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
M don, attends at his office ob teal, end Day be consulted in future during the se 
hours. BROPRING. 0c ccccsccccccocccccceccccsonccsoocce:9.cocklllvcee 

eee ceecrceccccccoccccoscccosecccce sD ccctlllecceeD 


E steerer eeeeenrsoe seceeceseeoesoeses eeesthlliees.B 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
J * Double Action Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establi ts in scl, le to produce instruments 





of the finest in tone, touch, and mec together with such improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians erally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has !ong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ey , een me should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Turrant’s Effervescent 

tzer rient. 

“In thone cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits on sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. Y 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Prepared ead sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D and Apotheca 
re’ sold wholesale and re ru, . 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. R eelet a 
Also for sale at 110 ly 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, ,avannah Sickles & 
= 40 aes st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
une 





LIFE ASSURANCBE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Lwpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnpnHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stou' 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald MclIlvain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of =. prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi: 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] o1 otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of A 

Phe United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with she Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Loca] Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General me 
jan 5 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


THs COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
iti ugchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 


to sell Annuities,to p 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


ith ard to saf admit of. 
with any reg ety adm iture is annually published by the Company and 


An exact of its rei and 
forwarded to all who may be in 5 o> E 

Ofno other Life Assurance Comeens can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not co uently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province ty, British or Foreign Companies for that, in which {and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 


com 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
their jams, this Gonpeny will grant Policies payable at death fairly pA a= of 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


hree-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it ie not desirous to make profits by lapsed 





P TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 








Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly; Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium.| Premium P:emium. P Premi Premium. 
£e84/2£8. 4 2s. 4. Zeada;/2s8 a) &2 w& 4. 

20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 {9 ll 015 4 0 7 WW 
25 22 9 1110 oll 2 25 14 #7 017 8 09 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 Oo BF 2. 8 010 «6 
35 216 7 18 ll ou 9 35 26 4 . 2 oT Ce 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. . 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 





ee aes 
—— 
HAVE, OPENED, AT 335 ca Ay P TOBA, 
recily opposite the Broadway B 

of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oysie Seton, Sy Bank, com 
super and chaste thing of the Kind in the country. “There i Commer od 10 be the mo, 
m went e, supper apartments for ladies and 
ss wy 4 on the delicacies of the seasons. The wae proatiocs, covering nearly four 

enables them su ations. They 

of en who may desire to Seoakinst. dion. or pan solicit the 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of t,, 


leave ‘or every Tuesday, Thursday, and A 
at10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Port Hope wad Cobourg and Satarta Morning. 
(weather permittin 


) Ports, 
rning, will five Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and inte 


ap 27. 
nt ., 


















every M Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. Tmediate Portg 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Feseutn, April 18, 1850. we may25—Gmos 

Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw. 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Li een 
fax to lané and receive Mails and Passengers. “erpool, calling at Halt 

Captains. 
ABB... cccce cers ccccdocecce C. H. E. Jadkine | Hibernia.............. Pecccees 
Mestrsesssasctetied Soeres *. cA. Ryrie | Niagara...sss.scsuscscecccccc oy: Game 
America.....-...+++0s vecctektics . Canade....seeeereeeeeeeeeeees Win, Harrier 
sl eviannbecinhenieadeeniontaia E.G. Lott] Cambria.....csesseccscsssscreeeeesed, Lowe 
These vesse)s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard 
port side. ue , side—red op 
From 
cveesNew York .o.s.s000 -Sept. 11th 
od Ren Sept. 18th 
. «e+-New York. . . Sept. 

Canada. ....+-cecececeseeee BOBLON + ssseeeeecees. WO - Oct. 2nd 

ai seveceee sesseeN@w Work ...... se*sWed +-Oct. 9th 

C inieeen.needenes+acese Boston..+. . «+seeee. Weed Oct. 16th, 

EUropa..-sesseceseessserees NOW YOrK..oeeeeeee Wednesday.......... Oct, 8d. 

ADIETICR....6-- +00 seeeeee vee HOBLOD..-seeee » sees Wednesday... ......Oct. 30th 


ABIB. 000. --erereresee: comers NOW YOrK.soves soos Wednesday..+.......,NOv. 6th, 
Passage tn fret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool....,......... 

do =— in second °o do do 4 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freig! + will be charged on yee beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


Orsccceserenceceseeest® 


An exper'enced surgeon on board. 
All s lewspapers must pass threugh the Post OFrrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 


38 Broadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in com 
goods. p\-—- bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. a Brits 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


‘THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tong 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, ey of the Great poate | Com 
mander, sails re larly from NEW YORK to GLASGO Ayesy | alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin poasese, [steward’s fee included, } ninety dollars. 


passage, fifty-five dollars, 
Thee rates inetude proviak — b win li hich will b li 
se clude 0 ut not es or w e 
m. ..W1, pro ns, quors, c. supplied on board a 
Carries a Sur ceon. The State rooms for first and second cabin 
large, commodious. and well ventilated. 


‘or htor apply to 
je = passage, apply 











6 are u nN 


P 8 y 





ly J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


Parties at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re. 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 





ATLANTIC...... sovcccevcneccccccoscccsecccccsccesssssOMpt, West, 
PACIFIC. cccccccscccseccrccccssccceccscescceccccescsessCapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC. cccccccscccccce coccscccscccccsccocccscccsccsesOapt, Luce. 
BALTIC... ...cccccsoccccsccccccscccce soceeceveesceessessCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC..... eseeceees  eeerececeeceeee seccsscessons: Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and s . 
dati are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 


for p gers 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave . eccoee NCW York woe 
“ “ “ Liverpoo) * 









“Pacific a! New York. " 

as « « Liverpool . , 

** Atlantic - New York... Sept. 7u 
se sed 9 «Liverpool so. Sept. ’ 
« Pacific ee ecccessoccese NeW YOTK..cce « Sept, 28th, 
“ “ ed enccccecseces: LIVEFPOO] seocesseeseee. Oct. 16th, 
‘* Atlantic * eeccceeesccen-NOW YOrK.cocssssees eee Oct. 12th. 
“ “ bed secccesececclAVEFPOO) socecesess eeeeOct. 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships wi!: not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. : 

After the first of April next, the ‘rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. 


freigh 1 
Bor tor passage, @PPly!0 ee DpWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Livetpool. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


us Mies 7 ay of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool hava 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool, 
New World..........-Knight. ..... oo+e. July 6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 »Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr 2 
West Point...........W. H. Allen,..... **°*TLeecee coool ccoccccll |. 20 s2bsccceee Borers B 
Fidelia. ......0++00000e VOQUON. ..ecceeeecsceelOreeeees ee Geeeeeeee16 [Sept 1...Jan 1..May 1 
ROscius. ....0..-e000++ Eldridge... cecerecees+Dircesesers 26.0 00+00086 |...ee ll ll 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall. Aug. 1.....Dec. 1....Apr.1 ]..... 16 
Ashburton.. -B : 7 6B o000000008 J evcee 
eel 





6 26 
Oct 1. Feb 1 








++-26, %6 |... Me cccove 1 a 

Sept. 1....Jan. 1 ...May 1 |...+. a 

covcec® ecccces ce . eereV Leeeee 21 eeeee weShawerer a 

e eee ° ce ed cccccccedbecoccccoll |oooee Dee. Peery 

New York.....+.....Ccopper..... evovccceedBccccccocs 16........16 | Nov 1..Mar 1. July! 

Sheridan ..........-.Cornish..... 0 00000000 sBBoccccccceMBccccccee DH Joeeee L.ccccelBocccere ul 

Montezuma..........Lowber..... seoe .Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jnne 1 w+o0elGsooeeelG,+eooodt 
H Clay... .eeee++HOW1Ond...++ sorsceees Ge-seseeeeDeveeeceesD | sores Qoose oe2l-veere 

John R. Skiddy sdecee Shipley....... ecvccovceoedReccccece LL... coookl | oooee WBieee oWB..c00- 6 

Oxford........ © eeeeeGOOAMANBON. .065.00000-16..00-00 16. 2006 ...16| Dec 1..Apr }1..Augl 

Garrick. ....000+000++ElOridge....cserseeseeeDbeceeseeedGseeeseee 26 ae | Perey | | 

Cambridge .........-Pe Vous oereeeee NOV 1.,..Mar 1. .. veeel6. oo ool 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. P 

Price of passage to Live: 1. soccerccceesecnssBl00 
- ” to New York...... eeeeceeeeens — 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshi ells 
ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


hips West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy 
a ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. ’ 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Patrick He Ashburton, Henry Clay, and New World 
Bea ifs Coles F GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents Rosc' idd: Sheridan, and Garric 
Ey See SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH. . 
vas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ae 
ceed each other in the order in which they_are named, sailing poe | from oe 4 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th an 28th, and Portem 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
London, 


New York. 28 
h a an. 8jJune 28, Oct, 2, Feb. 
May y or Jal ofistiy 13, Nov. 13, Mareh 18 
June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8} “ 28, “ 28 
“ 21 





Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, ft 








: } April 13 
Victori ohnsto! “ «+ g4/Aug 13, Dec. 13, AP 
Hendrik Hudson, Women July 8, Nov. 8, Marche] * 2, “ 23, “ 4 
arg. Evans, Pratt, os, * m4. ana Yept. 18, Jan. 18, May 98 
, Dec. 8, Pi by ao, 
Ame. on Tia — Aree «94, —** 24lOct, 13° Feb. 13, June 18 





vi 
d are commanded by able and experienced na 
ng my tye ny pany oy Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oft the best cle 


‘Th t wines 
cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou 
ey tinker the captains nor owners 0} these packets will be responsible for —— 


lar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless reg/ A" 8 Te WOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥ 


a A 1. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo® 
PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 











GECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— New York. mot, 
8T. DENIS Int May cgesssscovess§ 1th — 
a Ist Septemberssc.ass++ ith October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, st February ...+.+e00+ july, 
Evernham gcse an Novem, 
BALTIMORE, lst March.. 16th Apri’, 
ter. ist July ..... 16th August 
y Psa lst Mobeuher 16th December, 
16th May, 
Willard, master, . 2 16th September, 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 





all first class New York buil —" ided ‘is ss Jot) iuite articles for the 
class New York built vessels, provi _ 
comfort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of is $100 without wines or —. PEE © 
mn sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free rom a A charge Linge se “a 
aug 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 











